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WHAT EDUCATION WILL BE “OUT’—AND “IN”? 


The editor of the PEaBopy JouRNAL oF EpUCATION requested the 
material composing this symposium. He had heard either as a coinci- 
dence or as a mere average in listening a lot of prophecy peddled about 
concerning the new educational era that would follow hard upon the 
close of the war. He has lately heard often, and chanted with ritual 
effect the refrain, education as we know it will be out after the war. 
The editor thought he perceived in that forecast a certain amateurish 
eagerness, a certain zeal to generalize without going to the trouble to 
tell why. What will be “out”? Will the literature, the social studies, 
the sciences, the arts? The editor would be very definitely lonely in 
an educational system from which these were “out.” He, therefore, 
asked some of his professional acquaintances, not prophets but thought- 
ful men, for their reasoned opinions in the matter. They are printed 
under the titles which they themselves chose. The editor finds him- 
self still confused but reassured. 


THE EDITOR 








WHO IS THERE TO SHOW THE THINGS THAT 
ARE TO COME? 


SAMUEL ANDREW KRUSE 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


Wars are hard on the civilian; his role is so very unspectacular. 
While the armed forces are busy winning the war, he has nothing to 
do but to pay taxes, buy bonds, and speculate how the war is going to 
make everything different. If he is a typical civilian, he will con- 
vince himself that everything of which he disapproves will be “out” 
in the post-war Utopia. The Progressive positively knows that the 
war will administer the long delayed coup de grace to the moribund 
subject-matter curriculum; the Essentialist is just as sure that the war 
will put an end to the amorphous vagaries of the child-centered school. 

Unfortunately such predictions are largely based on wishful think- 
ing and not on the critical analysis of demonstrable facts. Who knows 
what the present global cataclysm will do to our way of life? One need 
not be a prophet to predict that there will be changes. Every social 
institution will feel the impact of the war. Many flaccid faiths of 
yesterday will melt away under the burning sun of new realities. In 
the troubled days to come the schools will not escape the inevitable 
attack on things as they are. 


But who today is wise enough to foresee the shape of things to come? 
There are just too many unknown and unknowable factors. How long 
will it take to win a decisive victory and at what human and eco- 
nomic costs? What social group will be in the saddle: labor, capital, 
or the war veterans? Will the American people continue to accept 
docilely the present governmental regimentation, or will they revert 
to the rugged individualism of the pre-war world? How much money 
will be left for the schools after the demands of war veterans, old-age 
pensioners, and non-employables have been met? 


Of this one thing we can be quite certain: the immediate effects of 
the war on education will not be nearly so great as some of our peda- 
gogical soothsayers would have us believe. Social folkways and estab- 
lished social institutions are exceedingly resistant to change. They 
may yield a bit under pressure and make minor concessions to insis- 
tent demands. But neither war nor revolution can completely destroy 
well established folkways. In the early days of the Russian revolution 
the radical Bolsheviki did their fanatic best to extirpate the old order; 
recent events show how utterly they have failed to uproot the basic 
human institutions. 


This resistance to change is especially pronounced in the field of 
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education. It could not be otherwise. The primary function of edu- 
cation is the transmission of the social heritage... Education is the 
centripetal force in social development. History of education teaches 
us that it is easier to establish a new type of school than it is to change 
one that has become traditional. For ninety years America’s leading 
educators have tried in vain to reform the traditional four-year col- 
lege of liberal arts. For ninety years prophets have shouted from con- 
vention platforms and in the educational press, “The four-year college 
is out; it simply does not fit into the present scheme of things.” Yet 
the four-year college still stands despite the stupendous changes in 
our civilization.” 

But will not the unprecedented total war force the schools to make 
radical adjustments to new and pressing needs? Our military leaders 
are quick to scrap whatever fails to meet the ruthless test of the battle- 
field. Should not the educational leaders be just as prompt to scrap 
whatever fails to pass the acid test of a total war? The first war with 
Germany revealed many educational defects. In his widely circulated 
analysis* the late Charles W. Eliot listed eleven serious defects in 
American education. For each of these eleven defects a practicable 
remedy was clearly indicated. The American school had twenty-five 
years to apply these remedies and correct every one of these deficien- 
cies. What did they actually accomplish? 

No informed critic of public education will depreciate the real 
accomplishments of the schools during this period. The smooth mobi- 
lization of millions, the willing acceptance of drastic war restriction, 
the high morale during the early dark days of the war are irrefutable 
evidence of effective teaching. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that none of the defects pointed out by Eliot have been corrected. We 
are told that the army has lost fifteen divisions through illiteracy; that 
our graduates are woefully deficient in mathematics, that they are 
ignorant of the basic facts of American history, that in certain metro- 
politan schools the complete lack of discipline has made teaching a 
most hazardous occupation.* Adolescent delinquency has become a 
major national problem. 

These evils have not been corrected because the schools have allowed 
themselves to become engrossed in other things. During the period 
of rapid expansion educational progress was measured by such things 
as increasing enrollments, finer buildings, and costlier equipment. The 


‘Dewey, John. Democracy and education, pp. 1-4. 

"Cowley, W. H. A ninety-year-old conflict erupts again. Educational 
Record, 22: 192-218, 1942. 

*Eliot, Charles W. Certain defects in American education and the rem- 
edies for them. U.S. Bureau of Education. Teacher’s Leaflet No. 5, 1918. 

‘Irwin, Grace. The slum school. Atlantic Monthly, 107:51-54, 1943. 
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schools did make a brave start to attack the problem of physical de- 
fects. Unfortunately the difficult and unspectacular job of correcting 
physical defects among school children just did not fit into the popular 
Barnum philosophy of education. Physical education soon became 
diverted into new and more spectacular channels. Instead of correct- 
ing a serious defect in education the physical education movement 
created a new evil—the craze of a winning athletic team. Again our 
young men are called into military service, and again the nation is 
shocked by the high rejection rate. 


The strength of a levee is tested by a flood; the strength of public 
education is tested by a total war. In either case wisdom demands the 
prompt re-enforcement of all weak spots. Some of the weak spots 
have been revealed; they must be strengthened. But who can fore- 
see what will actually be done? In the light of the past the outlook is 
none too bright. But this is certain: the most effective teaching that 
we have ever seen in America is now being done by the army. The 
schoolmen of America will do well to study the pattern of the army 
educational system that for thoroughness and effectiveness puts to 
shame the civilian school system. When we have learned the secret of 
the army’s educational effectiveness, we will be in the position to an- 
swer the question of this symposium, “Where do we go from here?” 


A NEW MIDDLE AGES IN EDUCATION 


J. R. SHANNON 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


What education is out? I hesitate to answer, for I see dark days 
ahead. It often is admitted by some of our most conscientious thinkers 
that they are unable to differentiate between their thinking and their 
wishing, but what is bothering me is not my wishes; it is my fears. 
What I anticipate for education after the war is not a bright prospect. 


Throughout education’s expansion and progress, which has been 
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particularly marked in the present century, there has been a sizable 
number of educational die-hards who disagreed, either silently or in 
vociferous protest. Furthermore, there has been a much larger num- 
ber who never were more than lukewarm for the new developments 
in education but who followed along, either to be on the majority side 
among leaders in education or to appear to be “progressive.” Then 
there is a third group who really are sold to most of the progressive 
developments in education during the present century, but who are 
too closely related to Ferdinand to do anything about it when educa- 
tional reaction gets in the saddle. 


For many years, the foes of progressive education (spelled with 
small letters), both in and out of the profession, have been looking for 
a chance to knife it, and now the time is at hand. Reaction is on the 
march—reaction in government, in economics, in labor relations, in 
religion, in education. An old culture is struggling to save itself. Fas- 
cism in government is only a manifestation of the broader movement. 
The movement in all its applications and ramifications is trying to 
“get back to fundamentals.” It looks upon democracy as a state in 
which every one is a law unto himself, and it hopes to “restore order” 
and to subject “erring mankind” to a “higher discipline.” 

The war has provided educational reactionaries with their golden 
opportunity, and they are alert to seize it. War is always an upsetting 
period, and reactionaries, following the example of Napoleon, hope to 
“marshal order” out of chaos and catastrophe. Also, the regimenta- 
tion of military life and'the so-called war emergency educational meas- 
ures help pave the way. The Murdstones are looking forward to their 
inning. 

For what, then, do the reactionaries inside and outside the profes- 
sion have their axes ground? The following forecast of gloom con- 


tains items which overlap, but are listed separately to make sure that 
each receives due attention. 


1. The activities program has aroused the fundamentalists’ ire above 
all other educational innovations of the present century. Although it 
fosters activities which must be both whole-hearted and purposeful, the 
old-timers steadfastly refuse to see anything in it but play, and wail, 
“That ain’t the way they done it when I went to school.” 

2. Child-centeredness will be sacrificed for subject-centeredness. 
This retreat will be led by teachers from departments which became 
somewhat less popular during the past quarter century and who 
defend their vested interests by pointing to the war’s demand for 
“solid subjects.” 


3. Extra-curriculum activities will suffer. Subjects providing more 
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“mental discipline” will gain ascendancy. This movement will be led 


by the sour-grape educators who in their youth were unable to make 
the team. 


4. Election of subject matter will be greatly reduced. “Pupils’ pick- 
ing out the snap courses” will be replaced by requirements of courses 
“selected by people who know what ought to be taught.” 


5. General education will be largely superseded by more specialized 
education. “The war demonstrated the need for specialists,” will be 
the excuse. 

6. Non-vocational education will be largely displaced by vocational 
education. It will argue that we don’t have time or money for “fads 
and frills” and that “high-school pupils should be taught how to earn 
a living.” 

7. There will be a moratorium on child-labor legislation, and com- 
pulsory school attendance will be relaxed. “Too many of our present 
high-school population are not fit to go to college anyway.” 

8. With a decline in high-school enrollment, less general education, 
less election of subjects, and more subject-centeredness, there will be 
less attention to individual differences among pupils. “If an adoles- 
cent doesn’t fit the pattern, let him drop out. Only the fit should be 


allowed to know.” Procrustes will revive his bed and cut all comers 
to fit it. 


9. Less experimentation in curriculum, in methods of teaching, and 
in school organization and administration should be expected. “Back 
to normalcy” will be the watchword of reactionaries in education 
after this war, just as it was the campaign cry of reactionaries in 
politics after the last war. 


10. A lower proportion of governmental expenditures for education 
seems inevitable. Fervor for reducing the national debt will help push 
education to the background. 

Ten horrible examples are enough; they rip the vitals out of pro- 
gressive education. The hard-headed (and hard-hearted) will have 
their heyday for a time, and they will have their following. After 
fighting a war against international reaction, we will drop back into 
national reaction. With a lessening of nervous tension after the war, 
it will be easy for people to fall back into a complacency begotten by 
casting the burdens of original thinking onto some “super” organiza- 
tions or sets of people. It is easier to slip backward than to climb for- 
ward. Perpetual climbing is tiresome; with the winning of the war, 
people will want to relax. 

Is there any hope? Yes. “Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 
Education will slowly regain its lost ground, and maybe by the end of 
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another quarter century will have regained the position of advance- 
ment it held before Pearl Harbor. 

The immediate problem for education, as well as for other social 
agencies, is to prepare for peace and reconstruction. Just as it is wise 
in time of peace to prepare for war, so is it wise in time of war to pre- 
pare for peace. In no phase of society is this advice more imperative 
than in education. It must be heeded if the period of retrogression and 
of regaining lost ground is to be kept as short as twenty-five years. 


EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


A. W. BIRDWELL 
President Emeritus, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 





In the United States, Society has always turned to the schools for 
help in the solution of Society’s problems. This is the real explanation 
of curriculum expansions through the years. It would seem to be 
necessary, therefore, that any discussion of post-war education must 
be based on the answer to the question: What will be Society’s prob- 
lems when the shooting is over? 

Of course, no one can answer this question with absolute certainty. 
But a few things are strongly indicated. 

First, the machine will assume greater importance than ever before. 
The enormous number of men and women engaged in making the im- 
plements of war will inevitably produce a machine-minded people. 
When the war is over, this reservoir of labor will be turned from the 
making of war implements to the making of peace-time gadgets. In 
terms of education, we will be confronted with furnishing the prelim- 
inary training for such jobs. This is comparatively simple. For the 
most part, the schools now have the equipment. Guidance will be 
more important in order to direct young people into jobs for which 
they are best fitted. But the biggest job will be to understand the 
social implications of the widespread use of machines. We must learn 
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to live in a society whose well-being is so strongly influenced by me- 
chanical appliances. 

Second, our society in the United States, in fact in all the United 
Nations, will certainly be more democratic. This has been the result 
of all the emergencies through which we have passed. A global war 
involves the destiny of all of us. Common endeavor, with every one 
doing an important job under democratic processes, reveals the worth 
of individual men and women, regardless of previous circumstances. 
All the pronouncements of responsible leaders assume a more demo- 
cratic world. Through education it is imperative that democracy, both 
as a way of life and as a method of government, be made to work. 

Third, the United Nations, if they remain united, will have to learn 
to live together on terms of equality and justice. The people of these 
nations are prepared neither intellectually nor spiritually for this big 
job. Education must point the way and provide the processes by which 
the necessary preparation may be accomplished. 

For the purposes of this paper, the trends mentioned above will have 
to suffice. They do not tell the whole story. There are many domestic 
problems demanding attention, which, however, have already been in- 
cluded in many authoritative studies in the objectives of education. 

Now, let us consider the implications, in terms of curricula offerings, 
of a world, highly mechanized, more democratic, and more cooperative. 

First, mathematics and the physical sciences become more impcr- 
tant. There is nothing new here. Theoretically at least, the schools 
are offering sound courses in these fields. But a new emphasis is de- 
manded. The vocational and social aspects of these subjects should be 
carefully considered. The study of the history of mathematics, of phy- 
sics, and of chemistry, even a cursory review, will reveal the contribu- 
tions they have made to human welfare, and the big fact that attain- 
ments—discoveries and inventions—modify human relationships. The 
lack of attention to the meanings of these modifications represents a 
“bottle-neck” of ideas. But, as we plan, we must try to remember 
that learning to live in the prospective mechanized world is impera- 
tive. 

Second, another one of the trends that seem to be certain is, as stat- 
ed above, that we will be compelled to live in a more democratic world. 
This means that through education we must make democracy work. 
It should be remembered that the United States of America was the 
first nation in the history of the world to base its whole political philos- 
ophy and governmental procedure on the worth of the individual. It 
is not an accident that the first of the self-evident truths was: “All 
men are created equal.” It would seem axiomatic, therefore, that the 
United States will be compelled to assume leadership in a world that is 
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becoming more democratic. Now, politically speaking, democracy is 
implemented, first, by universal suffrage, and, second, by the force of 
public opinion. It will involve more intelligence than we now have to 
use universal suffrage and public opinion in a constructive fashion. 
Therefore, it would seem that education must prepare succeeding gen- 
erations to use these forces in the interest of all the people. We should 
constantly try to reveal to young people the sacrifices that have been 
necessary in order that we may be what we are and have what we have 
in America. Without going into details, I think an accurate knowledge 
of how America has come to be is essential to the sort of appreciation 
that makes the individual citizen willing to sacrifice in order that 
America may continue to exist. It should be impressed on young peo- 
ple that liberty and freedom are never finally won, that as it did re- 
quire eternal vigilance to acquire liberty and freedom, so it will require 
eternal vigilance to keep them. We need a Bill of Duties as well as a 
Bill of Rights. It is assumed in this paper that such may come to be 
through the processes of education. We are all quite conscious of the 
power and the unity of this nation. We should try hard to develop a 
conscience concerning our duties and our obligations. 

A complete discussion of this topic would involve a survey of the 
social sciences as to content and as to methods. It is obvious that a 
paper of a thousand words will not admit of this procedure. 

Third, it was stated above that we are certain to have to live in a 
more cooperative world. The very name “United Nations” implies 
this. The public utterances of Winston Churchill and President Roose- 
velt assert that the cooperation necessary to win the war must continue 
after the war in order that all the sacrifices of the war be not wasted. 
Now, it is undoubtedly true that cooperation depends upon under- 
standing. We cannot buy it. Lend-lease will have little to do with it. 
Powerful armies and navies cannot accomplish it. Therefore, through 
the process of education, we must try to understand the nations with 
whom we are cooperating. This involves a knowledge of their culture 
and their traditions. It involves their right to fashion their own inter- 
nal affairs in accordance with their own interests and their own wishes. 
The study of modern languages will become a must in the school of 
the future. Vital geography will come into its own. It is a little queer 
that students in the secondary schools, and to a very large extent, in 
the colleges learn nothing of this important subject. Finally, we are 
going to have to learn that the economic destinies of the United Nations 
are inter-related. This will require more intelligence and more reli- 
gion than we now have, but otherwise, the United Nations becomes a 
dream. 


The writer of this article is fully aware that he has dealt in abstrac- 
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tions and generalizations. It would require a long paper to discuss the 
details of each one of the main heads. It is his opinion, however, that 
before the world is made safe for democracy and before universal 
peace even approaches reality, education, through both content and 
method, must give attention to this mechanized world with all of its 
implications, to the new, more robust and yet more confused, democ- 
racy that is sure to result from the war, and to a better understanding 
among the peoples of the United Nations. 


WHAT PART OF EDUCATION WILL BE OUT? 


FRANK W. THOMAS 
President, Fresno State College, California 


When one recalls the nostalgic eagerness with which the American 
people tried to re-establish everything as it existed prior to World War 
I, he may well wonder if anything will be out that can be retained at 
the close of the present conflict. That impulse which swept the nation 
nearly a quarter century ago was a natural human reaction from the 
tensions and insistent drives of an unwelcome necessity, seeking release 
in the restoration of the good old times as they appeared at that dis- 
tance in contrast with the hardships and sacrifices of wartimes. The 
impulse of that time came from the normal promptings of human 
nature. It will certainly reappear when our people are again released 
from the war-imposed incitement to sacrifice, and again there will be 
that eager attempt to return to a pre-war world that is already begin- 
ning to take on a roseate tint, as we try to look back at it through the 
clouds of war. 

Any attempt to predict fundamental changes in education following 
the war should be tempered by a realization of the tendency just noted. 
A restrained and prudently skeptical forecast as to what jettison seems 
probable from among our educational practices reveals two factors that 
will exert influences sufficiently strong to compel some modification. 
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The first of these is the constantly operative tendency to curtail pre- 
vious stocks when space must be made for newcomers. Out of war- 
time needs there have developed the recognition of certain materials 
which education must utilize in the future. The other is an extension 
of the array of learners up through a much greater proportion of our 
adult population than has been served to any great extent before. 
Both of these extended services, and particularly the latter, will oper- 
ate to compel the relinquishment of certain features that have been 
typically characteristic of educational practices in the past. 

The fields of educational preparation that are essential to efficient 
practice of the various learned professions must still include a knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences, of our essential social institutions and 
their inter-relationships, as well as a study of human behavior, partic- 
ularly in its phases which are significant for the professional field 
chosen. In fact, the accumulation of knowledge pertinent to these 
basic areas has been proceeding at an impressive rate for a good many 
years and has been accentuated strongly by the intensive research 
which the war has stimulated. Concurrent with this enlargement of 
the area of learning which the prospective practitioner of the profes- 
sion may reasonably be expected to master, there has come a potent 
insistence that the years to be devoted to pre-professional education 
should be shortened. Some compromise will eventually come from 
this conflict of inconsistent considerations, which will mean squeezing 
out some materials which have enjoyed a place in the curriculum 
rather through traditional prestige than through intrinsic significance 
for modern education. Among them may even be a lessened emphasis 
upon certain phases of mathematics which have achieved a transient 
point of prestige through the exigencies of all-out military needs but 
which may have greatly diminished importance for peacetime pur- 
suits. 

It seems certain that there will be greatly increased numbers of 
mature persons who will be seeking further education following the 
war. A large part of these will be returning service men who will seek 
to resume collegiate training which the war interrupted or postponed. 
All of these adults will be impatient of the routine regulations and 
cnerished academic red tape, intended to impress immature freshmen 
and to give dignity to the decrees of deans and similar officials. These 
older registrants will rebel at such nonsense and will demand simpler 
and more defensible regulations. Particularly will this apply to the 
evaluation of previous educational achievement, whether acquired in 
college or out, and may well extend to the whole system of evaluation 
of learning outcomes throughout the college system. This would mean 
an end fo some of the cherished examination idiosyncrasies of peculiar 
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professors. It may even mean that the evaluation of student achieve- 
ment may be put in the hands of specialists in that function rather than 
in the hands of the instructor. Such a development would go far 
toward putting the relationships of instructor and student upon the 
plane of partners in the pursuit of educational purposes rather than 
that of an inquisitioner and his quarry. It is a probability which 
promises happier and more fruitful relationships in the classroom. 


WHAT EDUCATION WILL BE OUT? 


WILLIS E. PRATT 
President, Mansfield State Teachers College, Pennsylvania 


Predicting the future is, at the best, a hazardous occupation. If one 
must answer the question of “What Education Is Out?”, presumably 
after the war, one has little choice but to express an opinion as to 
what will remain. Calculating what will be “out” would then involve 
a simple process of subtraction, providing, of course, one knows what 
the minuend is! 

We may find renewed interest in orderly and organized learning 
which seems to have fallen into educational disrepute during pre-war 
years. For the progressive education movement, which gave America 
a genuine insight into interest as a vital factor in learning, was often 
used to cast suspicion upon an orderly process of mastering the funda- 
mental tools of that learning itself. Perhaps the war will give an in- 


creased respect for the necessity of having the tools to do any job 
worth doing. 


It may be possible, too, to bring together those schools of educa- 
tional thought whose opinions have been widely divergent,—the one 
insisting that the preparation of the individual can best be assured by 
an understanding of our past culture,—the other placing its confidence 
in a study of current affairs to gain an understanding of life problems 
today. For both may come to see that learning to adjust one’s self to 
his physical and social environment may come from both the lessons 
of the past and the problems of today, that both may be utilized in 
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giving the individual the basic or fundamental principles for successful 
living. 

If we assume that the democracies will survive, and we must start 
with some assumption, then we must decide whether or not to con- 
tinue preparing individuals for a society which, by its very nature, is 
a changing organism. For if democracy is nothing else, it is a vital, 
growing, changing process of living. If then we are to prepare youth 
for a democratic society, we can best serve his purpose if we place the 
emphasis on personal development and trust the individual to make 
the kind of society which intelligent and democratic personalities might 
evolve over the years. This concept differs from one which assumes 
the kind of society we have or desire and then directs all educational 
processes toward that end. 

Our main task at hand will be to make reasonable and reasoning 
individuals, equipped to meet the challenges of an ever changing world. 
Educators in the recent past were confused with the controversial 
theories in the psychology of learning and consequently abandoned all 
learning procedures which were justified on the basis of transfer. Car- 
ried to extremes it became unpopular to suppose that one could learn 
the techniques of solving problems or acquire the principles of logic. 
Directing learning toward personal development should again attach 
importance to problem solving through acquiring a knowledge of the 
processes involved in reasoning and logic. 

We need to discover more scientifically than we have in the past the 
generalizations which people need to know to get on in the world suc- 
cessfully. Perhaps we will come to view with less alarm the categories 
into which such principles appear to group themselves,—in the sci- 
ences, English, mathematics, the social studies and the like. We will 
come to see that many of our attempts to hide subjects in so-called 
units of work may be merely attempts to hide artificialities by creating 
other even more artificial learning situations. But in recognizing that 
there are broad fields of learning inherent in education we will not 
exclude taking advantage of every real situation which will illustrate 
their practical application to genuine life problems. 

The exigencies of war would naturally cause a substitution of the 
technical and the vocational training for the cultural pursuits. The 
cessation of hostilities should shift the emphasis from one of acquiring 
the industrial skills to one which will allow again the pursuit of cul- 
tural education which in the final analysis gives meaning to life. The 
post-war period should witness a return to cultural education on a 
higher level. 

The experience of the armed forces with types of vocational educa- 
tion should have an important influence on similar activities in civilian 
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life. Perhaps no longer will the pursuit of vocational training mean 
a corresponding shortage in general education followed by pupils at 
the secondary and collegiate levels. Rather the armed forces have 
shown the way for the acquisition of vocational skills by intensive short 
courses immediately preceding their use. Thus vocational education 
of the future may be greatly increased in scope and at the same time 
provide opportunities for the large proportion of students by superim- 
posing it on a broad program of general education for all students. 

The educational world has been beset by educational gadgets. Cur- 
ricula have been developed by “tossing in” all manner of subjects and 
courses at the slightest provocation. Upon any community demand 
another subject was added with little attempt to evaluate the whole 
program. If one met the popular demand a “ringer” was made in the 
curricular game of “ring toss.” Thus the curriculum of many schools 
became cluttered up with nonessentials and the overlappings which 
resulted lent anything but efficiency in learning. It is entirely possi- 
ble that the future may see a careful evaluation of the curriculum 
which will continue only those parts which are educationally sound. 

To recapitulate, the future should unfold an educational program 
which will insure to all a mastery of the fundamental tools of learning, 
a knowledge of the principles of living in all of the major areas of 
learning which will enable the individual to adapt himself to demo- 
cratic life, and finally to provide an opportunity for all to prepare spe- 
cifically for those vocations or professions which are dictated by in- 
terests and abilities. This is what I believe will be “in.” The rest will 
be “out.” 


EDUCATION—PRE-WAR, IN-WAR, AND POST-WAR 


CHRIS .A. De YOUNG 
Head, Department of Education, Illinois State Normal University 


In this symposium on changes in education, the writer has selected 
three shifts that undoubtedly will be made in the transition from pre- 
war to post-war education. These shifts are: (1) from public school- 
ing to public education, (2) from teacher training to teacher education, 
and (3) from mass acceleration to individual adjustment. 
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From Public schooling to Public education. It is sincerely hoped 
that before World War II is finished, the broadened concept of public 
education will replace the narrower pre-war term of public schools. 
A nation’s school system is only a part of its total program of public 
education. The majority of the 48 states limit the influence of their 
chief educational official by designating him as superintendent of 
schools or superintendent of public instruction. A title in harmony 
with the concept of public education rather than scanty schooling or 
mere instruction is that used by Louisiana, viz., state superintendent 
of public education. This is in line with the war and post-war trends 
toward cooperation among many agencies in the education of the 
public. 

Likewise the controlling educational agency should be a board of 
public education rather than a school board. The pre-war point of 
view is that legally the school board is responsible for the minimal 
schooling of youth of elementary- and high-school age, from approxi- 
mately six to sixteen years. This has built a high fence or wall around 
the schoolyard and has made the schools exist solely for young pupils. 
On the other hand, the liberal point of view in terms of philosophy of 
education and money is that the local body should be a board of public 
education, which embraces all aspects of learning for all individuals— 
children, youth, and adults. Hence a board of education is to be 
charged with the conduct of all forms of education where this activity 
is not in direct conflict with statutes or laws to the contrary. The abbre- 
viated terms “school board” and “school superintendent” are not in 
harmony with the enlarged horizons for public education in a post-war 
world. 

From teacher training to teacher education. The earliest teachers 
were not even trained: they taught or “kept school” by “rule of the 
thumb” or “with a heavy hand,” without any specific practice or 
pedagogy. Gradually the need for definite training became articulate 
through the words and deeds of such men as Reverend Samuel R. Hall, 
Horace Mann, Edmund Dwight, and Reverend Cyrus Pierce, the latter 
of whom became the first principal of the first state-supported training 
school for teachers in the United States. The accent upon training for 
teachers was and is very much needed. A modicum of training is 
essential but the desired outcome is teacher education, which is broad- 
er, longer, and deeper than teacher training. As Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick has stated, one trains circus performers, buffoons, and ani- 
mals, but one educates teachers. A real teacher is not trained for a 
niche in life but is educated for rich living. Teacher education affects 
all areas of living, it requires many years of learning, and it has its 
roots in a vital philosophy of daily living with children. Although 
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teaching is a task made highly complicated in a war and post-war era, 
thousands of “war certificates” are being issued to teachers inade- 
quately educated. Additional pre-service and in-service teacher edu- 
cation is needed now and later. For an increasing number of teachers 
these two phases are brought into close relationship through intern- 
ships, which blend the theoretical and practical aspects of teaching and 
learning. Similarly the workshop pattern combines the resources of 
the pre-service and in-service agencies of teacher education. As ma- 
ture men and women return to teacher-educating institutions to com- 
plete their programs interrupted by military service, greater use will 
be made of internships and workshops. 

From mass acceleration to individual adjustment. A stery grossly 
exaggerated but nevertheless indicative of current haste, is told of 
the beginning freshman at a college with an accelerated program. He 
was called home for a day because of serious illness in the family and 
upon his return he was informed that he had missed the entire fresh- 
man year! Some secondary-school and college freshmen need five years 
for the satisfactory completion of a regular four-year course rather 
than two and a fraction years. Some education can be speeded up, but 
too much haste makes waste. Less space is needed for some of our 
“watered courses”, but too much dehydration will destroy some of the 
vital vitamins that enrich life and build resistance. Too rapid ripen- 
ing will result in ready rot. Forced cultivation continuously in the 
hot bed of the classroom without an occasional exposure to the stern 
realities of the work-a-day world is especially disastrous to “late 
bloomers” that need time for maturity. Many of life’s richest fruits 
ripen slowly. When the hurly-burly is done and the war is really 
won, may mass acceleration for all be replaced by opportunities for 
individual adjustment—for some students to progress rapidly, for many 
to proceed normally, and for a few to advance slowly. Education, 
now and later, must be adjustable. 
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WHAT EDUCATION IS IN? 


HERBERT D. WELTE 
President, Teachers College, New Britain, Conn. 


It has long been a mystery to me to observe the wide assortment of 
so-called educational experts who suddenly spring forth in times of 
great social crisis. The present period is no exception, for a number 
of our more or less prominent citizens have recently expressed them- 
selves on the failure of the educational enterprise. They would have 
us believe that the curriculum of the schools and colleges, as it has 
developed through the years, does not produce citizens who are able 
to withstand the rigors of life. In a queer, left-handed sort of way, they 
credit the educational system with a far greater number of achieve- 
ments than it could possibly attain. 


It is unfortunate that a number of these critics have been placed in 
positions of national prominence from which vantage point they are 
able to express their views without danger of public disapproval. It 
is particularly unfortunate that they add to the confusion which 


already exists in America through the creation of an attitude of dis- 
trust in education. 


These prophets of the new order resort to devious methods of try- 
ing to prove that liberal education, as we have come to know it in 
this country, is on the. way out. They produce startling records of 
illiteracy, of physical misfits for military service, of crime and social 
injustice to substantiate their point of view, and they slyly wink at the 
classics as if they were primarily responsible for this sad state of 
affairs. Finally, they maintain that the arts and the sciences have lit- 
tle or no contribution to make to our mode of living, and they jump at 
the conclusion that they must be scrapped. No type of reasoning 
could be more fallacious. 


The history of mankind is a record of man’s achievements all through 
the ages. Since the dawn of civilization, man has striven to enlarge 
and to perpetuate his culture, and to pass along this priceless heritage 
to succeeding generations. Education has systematized this accumu- 
lated wealth, and one of its major objectives has been that of facilitat- 
ing the process of transmission. To eliminate this important aspect of 
education would be nothing short of national suicide. 

It is true that the immediate demands of the war have forced us to 
utilize our basic knowledges and skills for the production of imple- 
ments of war. It is true that vocational training and the practical 
arts have been given priority because of the urgency of the present sit- 
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uation. But it does not necessarily follow that the arts and the sci- 
ences should be abandoned either now or later. On the contrary, their 
retention may eventually represent the difference between ultimate 
victory and defeat; their contribution will be significant in planning 
the world of tomorrow. 

It might be said in passing that the rapid adjustment of the educa- 
tional program to meet the exigencies of the day has been quite as 
remarkable as has been the shift from peace-time to war-time indus- 
trial production. Our educational leaders are to be congratulated for 
their efforts to meet the demands of a nation at war. Our schools and 
colleges have been called upon not only to train industrial workers but 
also to train leaders for the military services, industry, business, and 
government. In the early stages of the conflict, thousands of officers 
and civilian administrators were recruited from the colleges and uni- 
versities, and, in view of the rapidly dwindling supply, the armed 
services have recently inaugurated a college training program for the 
purpose of preparing a still larger number of officers. Under this 
plan, the enlisted men and women who have been assigned to selected 
higher institutions of learning are permitted and encouraged to elect 
courses in the fields of their major interests. Does this not indicate 
the value of the liberal arts in education? Does this not suggest the 
futility of excluding that type of education which the critics label as 
meaningless and useless? 

In addressing ourselves, therefore, to the question, “What Education 
Is In?”, we must first ask ourselves whether or not it is our desire to 
retain only that kind of education which has immediate value at the 
exclusion of that kind of education which has permanent value. If 
the answer is in the affirmative, then it must be made clear that it is 
our desire to place major emphasis upon the practical arts. In such 
event, however, education cannot serve its highest purpose if we ex- 
clude from the curriculum a study of the larger areas of human 
knowledge. 

Liberal education, as we have come to know it in America, includes 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, the languages, the arts, and 
mathematics. As we have added to our understanding of these broad 
areas of human learning, we have also added to the subjects in the 
curriculum. The liberal studies have enlarged our outlook on national 
and international problems, and they have enabled us better to under- 
stand and to appreciate our civilization and culture. It is primarily 
for this reason that such knowledge continue to be the basis of our 
education. In fact, it is imperative. 

Our citizens must be broadly educated in order that they may better 
understand and appreciate the werld in which we live. Our leaders 
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must be even better educated. A knowledge of literature may not seem 
essential for the officers in our Army or for the leaders in our govern- 
ment. But the very fact that they are better informed than are their 
subordinates will most certainly contribute to the successful execution 
of their tasks. In fact, such information may well contribute to the 
winning of a crucial battle or to the writing of peace terms which are 
just and fair. It is not enough to possess mediocre ability in English 
expression; leaders and citizens alike must be able to think clearly, to 
speak convincingly, and to convey their ideas to others. These factors 
are the concomitants of a broad general education. 

It is quite possible, of course, that not all of our youth can profit 
equally by pursuing the liberal arts. For those who cannot, it would 
seem necessary and essential to provide more education in the practi- 
cal arts, including vocational training. The essential elements of liv- 
ing and learning to make a living should be emphasized in such pro- 
grams but there is every reason to believe that even here a happy 
balance should be maintained between the practical and the liberal 
arts. We now know, for example, that a relatively short period of 
time is required to train for the operation of a highly technical machine. 
Much of this training can better be conducted on the job. It must 
follow, then, that the skilled operator must be educated beyond his 
immediate task if he is to become a more useful member of society. 

Our free educational system has contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the nation. Our schools and colleges have produced citizens 
who are better informed on questions of government, labor, industry, 
and business than are the people of the majority of the nations of the 
world. Much of this can be attributed to our liberal plan of education. 
If our youth are to be educated in the broadest sense of the word, it 
seems clear that we must not depart too widely from the plan which 
has proved its value. This does not imply that education must become 
static for we must continue to enrich the program as civilization moves 
forward. It does follow, however, that we must zealously safeguard 
the liberal studies in education. 

In short, then, the educational program may require modification in 
keeping with the demands of the day. The war may change substan- 
tially our mode of living and thinking, and this possibility must be 
taken into consideration in planning the educational programs of the 
future. But we must retain that which contributes most to one’s 
knowledge and appreciation. What education is in after the war? Cer- 
tainly that which is fundamental! 
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EDUCATION “IN” AND “OUT” 


JAMES P. CORNETTE 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Perhaps the simplest way to approach the question of what educa- 
tion will be “in” and what education will be “out” after the war 
would be to consider those changes in education which it now appears 
will come as a result of the war. 

The changes in American education which will result from the war 
will be of two kinds: first, those changes which would probably have 
occurred anyway, but more gradually, and which were necessary to 
make our education a better preparation for life in our country; and, 
secondly, those changes in education which will result directly from 
changes in American life brought about by the war. 

Some of the first of these two kinds of changes are already well under 
way. They consist largely in the correcting of errors in our educa- 
tional ways which probably would have been in time corrected any- 
way. The war has suddenly “italicized upon our minds, as it were” 
many of those mistakes in education which it might have taken us 
years to see without the sudden bright light from the war’s flareup. 


Under this classification there should not be included our failures to 
prepare our young people in those things now found to be necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war, but of which there would 
have been little or no need under peace conditions. War conditions 
demand that large numbers of young men—women too, but men 
especially—have highly specialized technical training for which there 
would be no necessity in time of peace, and which the schools there- 
fore should not have been expected to provide before the war, and 
which there would be no point to their providing after the war. It 
should be no reflection upon our schools that there were not enough 
young men trained in radio, meteorology, higher mathematics, etc., to 
stage a full-scale war. 

However, some of the conditions revealed by the war are a reflection 
upon our schools. For example, it is an indictment of our educational 
system that so many of our young men were classified “4-F” because 
of illiteracy, that so many of those in aviation schools “washed out” 
because of inability to do simple arithmetic, and that so many of the 
aspirants in O. C. S. failed because they couldn’t stand before a group 
of men and give an order with clarity both of thought and of speech. In 
these instances and in many others the men were found to be deficient 
in things just as necessary to successful living in time of peace as in 
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time of war, and in things in which the schools might have been rea- 
sonably expected to prepare them. 

The deficiencies of this nature which the war is revealing in the 
preparation of our young men and women have already pointed to 
weaknesses in our schools about which we as educators should be con- 
cerned, even alarmed, and which we should already be attempting to 
correct. I do not believe, however, that the correction of these revealed 
weaknesses will be accomplished by changes in the fundamentals of 
our educational procedure, but rather by doing better, in perhaps very 
much the same way, those things which we have been attempting to 
do all the time. I doubt that anyone will discover or invent a hitherto 
unknown or nonexistent method of teaching reading, arithmetic, or 
language that will suddenly solve our problems through effecting fun- 
damental changes in our teaching methods. Upon reflection, it might 
appear that what is needed here is not “changes” at all, but rather 
reemphases upon many of the things which we have been attempting 
to do all along, and rededications to the task of doing them better than 
heretofore. 

In some cases, however, the war has revealed to us ways in which 
we have gone rather sadly astray from the road which we as the edu- 
cators of youth in a democracy should have been traveling. For exam- 
ple, take the matter of “indoctrination.” 

For years before the war, the word indoctrination had been for 
most American educators a veritable bugbear: one might admit to 
being guilty of many educational crimes, but never to the major crime 
of “indoctrinating” one’s pupils. Then came the war, and in the public 
mind “indoctrination” was transformed overnight from a cardinal sin 
into a primary virtue. One day we were conducting courses in the 
analysis of propaganda; on the next we were inaugurating courses hav- 
ing for their primary objective the propagandizing of those pupils 
whom we had the day before been teaching to analyze propaganda. 
Of course we were propagandizing for a specific purpose: the success- 
ful prosecution of a war for survival. But gradually out of our new 
experiences produced by war conditions, certain truths became in- 
creasingly clear to us. 

The paramount truth was that what we were doing in time of war 
was exactly the thing we should have been doing all along in time of 
peace. For the youth of our country will be indoctrinated, either with 
something or with nothing: if not with our ideas and ideals, then with 
those of some organized minority like the Fascists or Communists, or 
what is perhaps even worse, they will be indoctrinated negatively 
with the concept—since their elders refuse to point out to them any- 
thing worth believing—that nothing is worth believing. This negative 
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indoctrination would explain, for instance, the following statement 
which not so long before Pearl Harbor I saw emblazoned across the 
front cover of a college student publication, “Damned if I would die for 
anybody.” 

But there were other things too, things that we had once known but 
had: almost forgotten. Some of them might be expressed as follows: 
The democratic ideology remains as startlingly new and revolutionary 
a doctrine today as it was two hundred years ago. It still runs as 
contrary to certain tendencies in human nature as ever it did. It still 
has as many enemies. And it is still an experiment. We Americans 
still have to prove, to ourselves and to the rest of the world, that “any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure”—endure the 
attacks both from without and from within. If democracy is to sur- 
vive, if our country is to endure, our children—everyone of them— 
must be indoctrinated (that word that used to be so horrifying) with 
the things we believe, with the democratic ideology, to the end that 
they may find the democratic way of life not only worth dying for in 
time of war, but also worth living for in time of peace. 

But let us now turn from those changes in education which will 
result from the war’s revealing to us the error of our past ways, to 
those changes in education which will result directly from changes in 
American life brought about by the war. 

From the perspective of the moment it would appear that those 
changes would be very great. Without doubt the tremendous war- 
engendered speedup in scientific and technological developments will 
produce many changes in American life, with resultant changes in 
American education. The huge occupational and residential shifts in 
both the civilian and military populations will produce many more 
changes. The new international position and relationships which a 
United Nations victory will thrust upon America will bring about 
still other changes. And we may be sure that conditions and forces of 
which we can now be but faintly aware will bring to us other, and 
possibly even greater changes. 

In recent months all of these forces of change have been dwelt upon 
in articles appearing in our educational periodicals, usually with the 
implication or more frequently the stated conclusion that post-war 
education in America will be almost unrecognizably different from 
education as we have known it. I accept the evidence, but deny the 
conclusion. The fallacy would appear to lie in the perspective from 
which the changes are viewed. From the perspective of the moment 
they are quite imposing; from the perspective of the years they are 
not so impressive. 

For many centuries now no revised edition of the “sour-grapes” story 
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has been necessary to keep pace with a changing human nature. The 
story has as much point now as it had when Aesop first heard it, though 
it was even then so old that no one knew where it came from; for in 
all this time there has been in human nature no change which we are 
able to detect either with our own senses or with any of the mechani- 
cal aids which we have as yet been able to devise. 

In both life and education people are primary; “things” are sec- 
ondary. Some of the “things” of the post-war world will be different, 
but the people will be very much the same. We may exchange auto- 
mobiles for airplanes, but it will be the same people at the controls. 
These people will be born into the world helpless infants, and those who 
live long enough will grow into helpless old age, going through the 
same seven ages which Shakespeare observed that the Elizabethans 
did. They will be warmed by the same sun and wet by the same 
rains that men have for countless ages. They will love and hate; they 
will experience joy and endure sorrow; and they will be proud and 
humble, selfish and unselfish, greedy and generous, kind and cruel, 
just as we have. Life will be for them, just as it has for us, an enchant- 
ing mystery, which they will probably never solve; and their “little 
lives will be rounded with a sleep,” about which they will still be 
wondering when their eyelids have already grown heavy. 

Moreover, the laws by which these people of the post-war world 
will live and the laws by which they will learn will be the same as 
those laws by which we have lived and learned—or not learned. The 
laws by which the children of the post-war period will learn the spon- 
telization of iskim from ifranium will be the same laws by which 
Herodotus learned his alphabet. As children, they will need an in- 
troduction into the world in which they are to live, to the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of the race, and to the work they are to do in 
the world. These children will have certain tendencies toward good 
which we elders must do our awkward best to encourage, whether we 
explain such tendencies on the basis of our kinship to the angels or on 
the basis of the expansion of the upper regions of the brain; and they 
will also have certain tendencies toward evil, which we must do our 
best to curb, whether we explain them by the doctrine of original sin 
or by that of biological inheritance. In other words, they will be just 
about the same children that we once were. 

To summarize: while it is true that the war will modify life and 
education in the United States to a certain extent, principally through 
changes in “things,” fundamentally American life and education will 
remain very much the same, because the nature of both life and edu- 


cation is determined primarily by people, not things, and people do 
not change. 
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Finally: this discussion has been predicated upon the assumption 
that we shall be victorious, both without and within, that we shall 
remain a free nation, and that we shall preserve the American way of 
life. And that is the only assumption upon which we can base any 
plans for the future; if it should prove false, then no plans will mat- 
ter anyway. 


EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


HOY TAYLOR 
Dean, Georgia State College for Women 


The kind of education society designs for itself must be determined 
by what society wants to make of itself next year and the next and so 
on. Just now three dominant social objectives seem to stand out: con- 
tinued technology in order to produce an ever increasing supply of 
houses, automobiles, radios, clothes, guns, etc.; an awakened and 
chastened social consciousness that will enable the people of the world 
to organize their social order, both domestic and world, in such a way 
that they may continue to produce and consume in relative peace and 
comfort; and finally the development of human personality which 
means the expansion of the capacity to live within as well as without. 

The first of these objectives has been and is being met far beyond 
the dreams of any preceding generation. Our wants are not being sat- 
isfied, however. An increased supply of goods only whets the appe- 
tite for more goods. Desire, and invention, and production all seem to 
increase in a sort of geometric rate from year to year. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was a progressive and an inventor in his time, but if he should 
suddenly drop in at Williamsburg or at Monticello he would be com- 
pletely overwhelmed by a deluge of machines. His judgment would 
probably be that we have become so enamored with goods that we 
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have swapped our birthright for a measley mess of pottage which we 
now are unable to digest. Nowadays achievement and success are 
measured by possessions of factories and tokens of wealth as expressed 
in stocks and bonds. The difficulty is not that wealth or the possession 
of it is bad but rather that it leaves so little place for what is much 
more positively good. 


Just now the world is divided into two great armies pitted against 
each other, each determined to destroy the other and to possess that 
which its antagonist now claims. It matters little that our side has 
ideals and would preserve principles; we still expect the spoils in 
terms of power and economic advantage. We have been slow to learn 
that all men are brothers whether they will it so or not. The force that 
maintains authority must inevitably fail in due time. 


Probably the collective world is doing the best it knows; the point 
is that it should know better. It just hasn’t learned to think in social 
terms, and yet it should have learned long ago. A superficial knowl- 
edge of history, and ethical concepts that ought to be as plain as the 
day, should teach us better. Not so long ago we hit upon the idea that 
the people, acting collectively, could determine the policies best for 
all. We were to select leaders with whose principles we agreed, and 
they were to be our vicarious servants in places of responsibility. On the 
whole we have not been too successful in our selections. Too few of 
us think beyond the prospect of an immediate and temporal advan- 
tage. Often we are so confused and frustrated that we throw up our 
hands in despair and leave the job to those who know well what they 
want because it is so near and so tangible. After all, a society is the 
sum total of the individuals who compose it, whether the individuals 


will it so or not. In the last analysis, ignorance and moral turpitude 
are not so far apart. 


Back of and beneath all other educational objectives is the develop- 
ment of personality. There is such a thing as existing in economic 
abundance and still being unable to live. We might even organize 
a workable society for a time and still fall short of that personality 
quality that sets men off from other animals. There is a state of mind 
that comes only after rebirth, a sort of mental and spiritual quickening 
that comes only as a result of the development of a genuine power of 
comprehension and of a concept of ultimate values. Such a concept 
does not spring into full-grown maturity all at once. It first appears 
in the frailest sort of infancy and then must be nursed and nourished 
with motherly care. Only so can it ever grow into any sort of self- 
responsibility and permanency. 


What education, then, will best serve the ends of society? Mani- 
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festly there will be many urgent but passing problems after the war. 
Millions of men who have been wrenched from their schools, their 
jobs, and their businesses will have to be rehabilitated and recon- 
structed so that they may fit into some economic and social nook and 
begin the task of working themselves back into something of a normal 
way of life. Trade schools, vocational schools, professional schools, 
must take up their job in all seriousness. But this must not be all. 
Technology and political indifference and ignorance let the world get 
into this turmoil. More of the same will not get it out. We would like 
to believe that our American motive in the war is to help dethrone and 
destroy Axis might and power philosophy. We hope we will be in- 
strumental in transferring emphasis from adoration of bigness and 
strength to the guarantee of the emancipation of the inner soul and 
spirit of every person everywhere on the face of the earth. 


Education of the personality type has never yet had a chance. In 
the pre-technical age we were too poor to spare the time; when we 
learned how to make use of the laws of nature to supply our material 
needs, we were so charmed and enthralled by our material success 
that we forgot the real end and aim of life. A few voices, here and 
there, still cried in the wilderness, but their cry was little heeded. 


If that divine unceasing purpose continues, and if mankind is to 
move toward what we believe to be its ultimate destiny, this so-called 
cultural education must find a relatively larger place than it has had 
in the last generation. There must be more understanding of natural 
law by more people who do not intend to be engineers or technicians. 
More people must understand more of the world’s cultural history and 
of the human forces that have been operating throughout the ages. 
There must be a deeper and wider acquaintance with the esthetic re- 
sources and possibilities of the human soul. Such education must begin 
at an early age and must continue throughout life. There must be 
teachers and institutions that are pointed toward the pursuit of the joy 
and zeal of living for its own sake. 


A generation ago we fought and thought we won a war. It is pretty 
evident now that we were more conquered than conqueror. Efficiency, 
the efficiency of our vanquished enemy, became our social goal. And 
behold the results! Witness to the frenzy and extravagancies of the 
20’s, the paucity and poverty of the 30’s, and now again the crassness 
and cruelty of the 40’s! One of these days our bigger and better iron 
monsters will push their way across the opposing continents, and our 
sharper and hotter tongues of winged flame will sting the life out of 
resistance. We shudder at the process and we are appalled at the 
almost inevitable consequences. 
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But here and there in the homes, in academic cloisters, in the hurly 
burly of rough and tumble life, there must be the few who will still 
steer by the light of the dim stars of culture toward the emancipation 
of the human personality. Schools and school makers have the respon- 
sibility of being the pilots, and if they fail in their task, then great will 
be the wreckage of the ship of state! 





DEVELOPMENT OF READING READINESS THROUGH 
INSTRUCTION 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Professor of Education 
Peabody College 


The factor of reading readiness has been the topic of much writing 
and more discussion. It is generally recognized that the child who 
enters the first grade needs a galaxy of abilities of some maturity in 
order to cope successfully with the task of learning to read. A can- 
vass of the field of educational literature on this topic reveals a paucity 
of material dealing with the problems of instruction for the develop- 
ment of reading readiness on the part of the child who enters the pub- 
lic school without it. There is a need for a clear understanding of the 
methods of instruction and stimulation which may be employed to 
develop the stabilizations, understandings, language power, and appre- 
ciations on the part of the child who enters the school without them. 

This discussion therefore will not des: with the diagnostic aspects 
which are essential for the best undersiarding of the child and con- 
stitute a safeguard against injury or blocking of the normal matura- 
tion of the beginning reader. The diagnosis should cover the physio- 
logical, psychological, social and emotional aspects of the child so that 
focal points of deficiency may be screened out and isolated for study 
and remedial treatment. There are, however, many children who 
demonstrate normal abilities in physical, intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional characteristics but who do not manifest interests in the printed 
page, in hearing stories read to them, or in learning to interpret symbols 
of any kind. These children need constructive and systematic instruc- 
tion in relation to the factors which constitute the pedagogical back- 
ground of readiness to read. Suggestions will be made in the following 
paragraphs for a teaching program to develop reading readiness. While 
a few children in each group are handicapped for one reason or another 
and need specialized individual attention, there are many others who 
can be guided through instruction into readiness for reading. 

The child must be stimulated to the point that he wants to read and 
is interested enough in reading to doit. In many cases this desire must 
be developed in the child by the teacher.' On this subject Hildreth 
says: 


‘Arthur I. Gates and Guy L. Bond, “Reading Readiness: A Study of Factors 
Determining Success and Failure in Beginning Reading,” Teachers College 
Record, XXXVII (1937), 679-85. 


[28] 
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Readiness is not something to wait for. It can definitely be prepared for. 
Preparation is beneficial to learning primary skills. Much can be done 
during the nursery school and kindergarten years to promote readiness for 
learning and to offset unfavorable learning conditions. Readiness is partly 
a function of how we proceed in instructing young children.’ 


Many children enter the school with more or less intellectual curi- 
osity about the process of reading.* They have observed others, with 
a matured and dominant purpose to develop or use the skills involved in 
this intricate activity. Their curiosity, however, must be developed 
into purpose by careful guidance and stimulation. The desire to read 
may be developed by stimulation of one or all of the three related fac- 
tors; namely, (1) an intellectual curiosity regarding the meanings of 
symbols in their relationship one to another, and the thoughts con- 
veyed by them; (2) experiences which lead to reading activities to 
gain a greater understanding and appreciation of these experiences; 
and (3) the arousal of a sense of the need of reading ability as a satis- 
fying activity through the reading of others. A brief discussion of the 
major facts related to these three points will be given in the para- 
graphs to follow. 

The results of reading readiness tests to a group of entering chil- 
dren in any typical school population reveal a wide variation in the 
ability of those children to match identical forms, to separate dissimi- 
lar forms, to trace configurations, and to remember the shape of sym- 
bolic figures. On the other hand, children are found who have much 
curiosity about what they are being asked to do and about all factors 
in their immediate environment. A six-year-old child, upon hearing 
an adult report the fact that in response to a general fire alarm many 
engines, trucks, ambulances, and patrol wagons were crowded in a 
down-town street during the day, asked, “Why were there any police 
patrols at a fire; they would not be needed there, would they?” An- 
other child, who was a persistent reversalist in writing Arabic numer- 
als, was checked on her writing 17 as 71. In reply she rationalized, 
“Well, why not write the seven first; that is the way we say it?” Adults 
frequently overlook the maturity of judgment and thought that many 
children have and too often do not treat these abilities with sufficient 
respect. Many children, however, lack previous experience or native 
curiosity on which to base learning the skill of reading symbols. 

We are aware that training should never precede the development 
of the power to be trained. Training may even be harmful when it 
precedes an intellectual curiosity or interest in an ability and the power 


“Gertrude Hildreth, “Readiness for eo oe of the Association 
for Childhood Education, Washington, D. C., (194 

*Paul McKee, Reading ‘and Literature in the am ll School (New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1934), p. 113. 
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that it seeks to refine. Experience must precede expression. A vocab- 
ulary of meanings results from curiosity, interest and participation in 
specific experiences. Such a meaningful vocabulary is basic to an 
intelligent association of meanings with printed symbols.‘ 

A. Creating a Desire to Learn to Read , 

The desire to read grows into a feeling of confidence when the child 
has the necessary psychological and emotional background to urge 
him to fix intellectual associations and interpretations with particular 
symbols. Much of the hesitant word calling as well as the misinterpre- 
tations in reading in the early grades may be attributed to the lack of 
intellectual curiosity on the part of the learner in the meaning con- 
veyed by the printed symbols. 

1. Stimulation of Curiosity in Reading Materials. In what activi- 
ties, then, may the teacher stimulate the children to engage which will 
most likely increase the curiosity on which reading interests are based? 
In what ways may the teacher arouse intellectual interests in reading 
materials and the thoughts conveyed by them? The reading center has 
often been suggested as the solution. In many rooms one finds a table 
with reading materials of various types arranged for the perusal of 
the child. But if the child lacks a fundamental interest in the content 
of these materials it is presumption to expect him to see more than a 
very confusing mass of strange material spread out before him. The 
reading center may provide great stimulation for the child when the 
materials are related to activities and recent experiences of the child 
and when direct relationships are built up by illustrations or reading 
by the teacher of parts of the materials available for the child. It has 
been said “Experience is the best teacher.” In the particular relation 
here considered, it is true that experience is the only teacher. 

There are many activities in which the teacher may stimulate chil- 
dren to engage that will develop intellectual curiosity and interest in 
word forms and the interpretation of symbols. Those listed below are 
suggestive. 

(a) Making objects of wood, paper, clay and pasteboard and plac- 
ing labels on these objects under proper classifications. 

(b) Showing pictures of objects and scenes of interest to children 
with captions above or below the illustrations. 

(c) Bringing together in the classroom through the cooperation of 
teacher and pupils many objects such as pets, flowers, books, stones, 
cocoons, and curios with labels and classifications. 

(d) Making spatter paint pictures of leaves with the names of the 
different leaves on each product. 


‘William H. Johnson, “The Pre-Reading Program of the Chicago Public 
Schools,” The Elementary School Journal, XL (September, 1939), pp. 37-44. 
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(e) Developing a scrapbook with a diary of the activities and excur- 
sions engaged in by the children with rhymes and descriptions of the 
most highly interesting phases of the work. 

(f) Letting each child have a book to follow the reading by the 
teacher of the stories related to illustrations. 

(g) Making and playing matching games which involve interpreta- 
tion of illustrations with words and phrases of explanation on each 
unit of material. 

(h) Showing slides and films of interesting objects and scenes with 
brief descriptive legends. 

(i) Posting rules for a game, news bulletins, and signs that are found 
outside of the schoolroom that may be related to school activity. 

(j) Using the names of the children in the room on cards in games 
of tag by putting the proper name on the chair of each child. 

2. Extension of Experiences in the Environment. Each child who 
enters the school represents the total effect of the influence of his en- 
vironment upon his individual organism. Since both of these factors, 
the environment and the organism, are variables we cannot expect two 
children coming into the school in the same community to have equally 
developed abilities, interests, and appreciations. Each is ready for the 
program of the school to the degree that he has had a rich background 
of experiences for the six years prior to entering the school. One child 
may have had rich and meaningful experiences with playmates, many 
books, magazines, and frequent trips to places of interest and stimula- 
tion. Such influences produce broad understandings, a rich vocabulary, 
an appreciation of the work that people do and a desire to learn more 
about the activities of people everywhere. Another child may have 
come from a barren environmental background with no interest in 
printed symbols, with limited vocabulary and without an understand- 
ing of the different social, civic, and industrial agencies in the com- 
munity. ; 

When one considers the large number of children who have limited 
environmental backgrounds, physical and other handicaps, the prob- 
lem of what to do with these groups when they enter school presents 
itself. Studies which have been made of pupils and of their progress 
with and without special attention to such factors lead to the conclu- 
sion that reading readiness can be realized through instruction and 
that we should not simply wait for it to develop. Each teacher can 
and should make a study of her pupils and determine those who need 
to have the background for reading enriched before beginning direct 
instruction. 

In a study of the influence of the kindergarten as a factor in school 
success, Goetch found that such experiences as one gains in the kin- 
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dergarten enrich the background of the child for later school work, 
and make for an expectancy of success in school in later years. Specifi- 
cally, the purpose of this study was to determine the effect of kinder- 
garten training upon the achievement and progress of pupils in grades 
one through six. Data were secured on 1,936 public school pupils 
selected from the elementary grades, 968 of whom received kinder- 
garten training while the remaining 968 did not receive such training. 
At the end of the sixth grade, the children who had received kinder- 
garten training scored 3.5 points higher than the general average 
scholarship of the entire group. The kindergarten trained children 
scored higher on the social rating scales. Grade for grade the kinder- 
garten trained pupils scored 4.33 months older educationally than the 
non-kindergarten pupils. The kindergarten trained pupils having the 
same mental age as the non-kindergarten trained pupils made higher 
scores. Of the kindergarten trained group, 72 per cent made normal 
progress while only 64 per cent of the other group did so. It would 
seem from these data that the selective experiences of the kindergarten 
broadened the background and increased the readiness of the group 
which had the opportunity of kindergarten attendance.* 

A study reported by Gates and Bond gives further evidence that the 
child is favored who has had wide experiences in relation to life and 
social contacts. Studies by Wilson and Burke,’ and Peterson give 
further substantiation of the position that reading readiness is condi- 
tioned by past experiences and the enrichment of the environment of 
the child.* 

It is important, therefore, to understand that the child may lack 
readiness but that he may be stimulated along the lines of his need 
and may develop the abilities and skills necessary to successful 
achievement in reading. No child has ever lacked readiness for 
experiences which have psychological connections with his own back- 
ground of meaningful activities. The difficulty in the schoolroom is 
to find a common background experience to which the teacher may 
link the activities of the group so that all children may benefit there- 
from. The teacher must relate her guidance in reading readiness pro- 
grams to the past experiences of children or she will be attempting to 
build an edifice without a foundation. 

There are two basic media by which the goal of new experience is 


‘Edward William Goetch, “The Kindergarten as a Factor in Elementary 


School Achievement and Progress,” University of Iowa, Studies in Education, 
III, No. 4, pp. 7-47. 


“Gates ard Bond, op. cit., 679-85. 

"Frank Wilson and Agnes Burke, “Reading Readiness in a Progressive 
School,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (April, 1937), 565-80. 

“Inez Peterson, “The Reading-Readiness Program of the Ironwood Public 
Schools,” The Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (1937), 438-46. 
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attained, based as they must be on past experiences of the children. 
The one involves the creation of stimulating experiences in the class- 
room and the other comprises all that is understood by such terms as 
field trips, excursions, and tours. In the one case experiences are 
extended by the enrichment of the environment of the schoolroom. 
In the other, experiences are extended by contacts with agencies and 
functions of society beyond the walls of the school. 

(a) Classroom Experiences. Children have always enjoyed shar- 
ing with others the objects and materials appreciated by them. The 
sentiment that has grown up around the “apple for the teacher” is 
likely the result of the fact that other materials were “forbidden fruit” 
in the formalized schoolroom. Dolls, pets, books, handwork, shiny 
rocks, pictures, coins, and birds’ nests all find their way to the modern 
school. When common interests are developed and properly stimu- 
lated the schoolroom readily becomes a museum of one type or an- 
other. Through such activities, experiences are extended and unified 
for appreciation of concepts and vocabularies that are basic to reading 
success. 

(b) Field Trips. The teachings of Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel 
have, like those of their successors, emphasized the necessity of direct 
contact with life. Since the functions of man have become so highly 
specialized it is impossible for little children to push through the doors 
of industry, commerce and transportation. The teacher must intro- 
duce children to these activities and functions of the environment 
which the child has not been privileged to experience. The school 
building itself is new to the beginning pupil and he must establish 
many associations in connection with it. Trips may profitably be tak- 
en by nearly every beginning group of children to stores, the post 
office, the park, the mill, the cannery, or the bus and railroad stations. 
Cantor made a study of nine excursions that were planned in advance 
to develop knowledge, skills and appreciations on the part of a kinder- 
garten group.'® An analysis of these experiences revealed that more 
than 200 concepts were achieved by the children through this method 
of extension of the understandings of the children of the environment 
in which they had lived but about which they previously understood 
very little. The teacher may not take it for granted that any child has 
had the experiences that are basic to the functional association of any 
set of symbols with the experiences for which the symbols stand. If 


*Grace E. Storm, “Developing Meaningful Concepts in Reading,” Recent 


Trends in Reading, Educational Monographs, No. 49, (Nov. 1939), University of 
Chicago Press, pp. 54-60. 


Alma Cantor, “An Historical, Philosophical and Scientific Study of Kinder- 
garten Excursions as a Basis for Social Adaptation in Reading Readiness,” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, University of Cincinnati, 1935. 
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beginning reading involves the association of meanings with symbols, 
it is essential that the meaning be residual before the effort at associa- 
tion is begun. 


It is essential that a child have an enriched background and under- 
standing of the experiences presented to him in first reading materials. 
The vocabulary of the child is the result of his functional experiences. 
Reading in reality is only once removed from oral language expres- 
sions. These auditory symbols are in turn once removed from the 
experiences for which they stand. Therefore, successful reading in- 
struction is based on the understanding and appreciation of the child 
for language expressions which in turn stand for actual experiences. 
Reading activity is futile unless it involves an understanding of the 
meaning of the symbols. There can be no meaning attached to sym- 
bols unless the reader has a background of experience with which to 
interpret and appreciate the symbols surveyed. The child first fixes the 
association of experiences which he has had with a series of symbols 
that in turn stand for oral language expressions the child has learned to 
use in thinking and talking of the experiences that are vital to him. 
The child who has never received a letter addressed to him personally 
and has only seen street letter drops or the postman in the home de- 
livery service has little background for content regarding the post 
office. The child who cannot quote with fair accuracy “Three Little 
Kittens” has an inadequate basis for fixing associations of the meaning 
of the symbols with those symbols. The metamorphosis of the tadpole 
to the toad does not become clear to the child by seeing a series of 
symbols in print descriptive of this phenomenon. One urban child who 
was familiar with “poles” misinterpreted the meaning of this relation 
entirely with the wildest flight of imagination, which was the only 
basis for reaction to an entirely new concept. 


The skillful teacher directs the activities of children for specific pur- 
poses. Materials are not handled for the sole purpose of giving chil- 
dren contact with objects or of stimulating the children to activity. 
Activities are selected for their value in extending the experiences of 
children, the enrichment of oral vocabulary and the extension of the 
thinking power of the child in realms of knowledge and creative ex- 
pression. These activity experiences should lead to associative activi- 
ties in reading and language expression. The following objectives for 
the development of the child with the implied criteria for the direction 
of activities should guide the teacher in the enrichment of the back- 
ground of the child for reading: 


The elimination of gross errors of enunciation or pronunciation in the 
child’s vocabulary. 
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Ability of expression with complete statements regarding experiences 
shared or to be reported with general and special vocabulary. 

The ability to recall experiences or stories in proper sequences. 

The ability to follow and understand a story when it has been told or 
read to him with manifestation of ability to anticipate events. 

Ability of the child to retell a story using newly acquired vocabulary 
and the ability to entertain others by telling personal experiences. 

The expressed desire for additional experiences and the acquisition of 
special vocabulary to express himself properly. 

The development of a speaking and understanding vocabulary which 
is found in the first reading materials. 

The development of the ability to reason out the answers to questions 
and the solution of problems that arise or which are presented by the 
teacher. 

An appreciation of the fact that symbols are used in many relations 
as substitutes for the elements for which they stand. 

The development of the desire to search for the correct solution of 
problems by using all the available resources. 

3. Arousal of Sense of Need for Reading Ability. Reading to chil- 
dren is one of the most effective means of arousing a sense of need for 
ability to read. The great majority of young children enjoy stories 
relating to their recent experiences. It is interesting to note that cer- 
tain studies of children’s interest in hearing stories show that all kinder- 
garten children like to have others read to them and 95 per cent of 
first grade children enjoy the activity but the percentages decrease 
markedly in each succeeding grade." 


At first the child’s reaction to the teacher’s efforts to interest him in books 
may be purely passive. He may be content merely to listen to the stories 
and poems without taking an active part in the ensuing conversation... 
As he approaches complete reading readiness, the child should show con- 
sciousness of the importance of being able to read and the inconvenience of 
being obliged to depend upon others for interpretation of notices, signs, and 
labels, and for the reading of the stories in books.** 


It is generally conceded that the children who are most anxious to 
learn to read are those who come to school from homes where parents 
are eager to have them learn to read and in which stories have been 
read to them and devices of various types have been provided to stimu- 
late interest in symbols, words and letters. Children frequently become 
interested in printed symbols by the creation of a desire to be able to 


“P,. Witty and D. Kopel, “Studies of the Activities and Preferences of School 
Children,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (1938), 429-41. 

“Ullin W. Leavell and others, Teachers Manual for the First Year, The 
Friendly Hour Reader Series (New York: American Book Company, 1936), 
p. 25. 
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follow the one who is reading, interpreting illustrations or following 
the printed words. 

Other activities that stimulate the desire on the part of children to 
read for themselves are: 

Telling part of a story and suggesting that the children tell how the 
story might be finished. 

Having the children look at highly illustrated materials with brief 
legends under the illustrations. Letting the children tell the story from 
the pictures and then reading the content. 

Arranging a series of pictures in order so that a sequence and a cli- 
max may be observed. 

Having children indicate the types of stories that they like to have 
read to them. 

Having children select the stories they prefer after very brief stories 
have been read aloud to them. 

Writing group letters and having those children who can tell the con- 
tents of the letter do so with the letter before them. 

Calling to the attention of children and having them guess the mean- 
ing of the same—signs, numbers, store titles, advertisements, names 
on buses, etc. 

Having children from the second and third grades visit the room for 
the purpose of reading stories to the non-readers. 

Developing grade or room scrapbooks and having legends to illustrate 
and brief stories and poems which children will want to read to visitors 
who come into the room. 

Using sound movies where script is presented with explanations in 
sound. 

B. The Development of Basic Language Abilities: 

The relation between language ability and the development of 
reading ability is too often overlooked by teachers. The relation is 
vital and to overlook it is to neglect one of the fundamental bases of 
reading development. Maturity of speech should precede instruction 
in reading, because reading is largely based on the association of sounds 
used in speech with symbols that are accepted to stand for those 
sounds. The power of auditory perception is also closely related to 
reading as normal language perception is contingent upon auditory 
acuity. The degree of maturation of the powers of communication of 
ideas and meanings of the child will determine to a large degree the 
progress that will be made in reading. Irene Poole Davis says that 
speech is the communication of meanings through the employment of 
abilities that are native to the human being.’* These abilities are 


*JTrene Pool Davis, “The Speech Aspects of Reading Readiness,” in Newer 
Practices in Reading in the Elementary School, National Educational Associa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Principals, Seventeenth Yearbook, 
XVII, No. 7, (July, 1938), pp. 282-88. 
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recognized to develop in most individuals in a fairly definite order, as 
follows: (1) physical action—posture, gesture, pantomine, facial lines, 
(2) vocal sounds—vowels and consonants in syllables, (3) words— 
names, actions, connectives, qualifiers, abstractions, (4) language— 
grammatical construction and composition. Entering children in the 
first grade have varying degrees of ability along these lines. Naturally 
the child who is deficient in these basic abilities has correspondingly 
little basis for reading. Such cases are not hopeless, however, since 
maturation may be accelerated by the proper stimulation and guidance 
of the teacher. 

The language factor frequently presents problems that may be 
traced to the home backgrounds of the pupils. Many children are 
handicapped by a meager English vocabulary or by inaccuracies of 
pronunciation and enunciation as well as by foreign idioms and col- 
loquialisms that inhibit and confuse them when they try to express 
themselves. Children of restricted language backgrounds need assist- 
ance in the increase of functional use of such simple words as “fast,” 
“up,” “down,” “hard,” “over,” and “round.” There are many children 
who learn to pronounce words freely but whose lack of understanding 
of the different meanings and implications of the same word form in 
different relationships prevents their understanding particular reading 
materials. For instance, the word “fast” means speed, fixed, and 
abstinence from food. The word “up” has more than a dozen different 
meaningful uses. This factor may, for many children, be the basis of 
lack of acceptable work in the beginning stages of reading. 

1. Extending the Powers of Thought. It has been said in a previous 
section that reading is a thought getting process. It is equally true 
that reading is a thought using process. The mind of the reader must 
be active in accepting or rejecting, using or discarding, employing or 
dismissing the thoughts that the reading content provokes. It is easily 
observable that the more capable the individual is in organizing and 
appropriating the content of materials read, the more purposeful his 
reading will be. 

Reed emphasizes this point by saying: 


Organization is the relation of facts to some purpose, meaningful experi- 
ence, or desired result. It usually takes the form of some kind of pattern. 


On the one hand, it is dependent upon the character of the fact, on the other, 
upon the use made of it. 


It is also true that the ease with which one understands or learns 
materials is dependent upon the degree of their meaning or upon how 
readily the meaning becomes immediately useful. 


‘*Homer B. Reed, Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (Atlanta: Ginn 
and Company, 1938), p. 5. 
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This is as true for little children in relation to reading instruction 
as it is in regard to any field of experience or learning situation. The 
power to comprehend material read is second only to the power to use 
. the information or to appreciate intellectually the scene presented by 
symbols of reading materials. It is the duty of the teacher, then, to 
develop the abilities of the child to think reasonably, to organize 
thoughts and to evaluate facts that are presented and arrange them in 
proper order. In this connection will be discussed the enrichment and 
the clarification of the vocabulary which includes extension of the 
oral language power and the enlargement of the ability to associate 
facts and thoughts. 


2. The Enrichment and Clarification of the Vocabulary. Before the 
child enters school, the majority of the words in his active vocabulary 
are secured through personal experience, that is by physical contact 
with an object and by associating the word or name given to the object 
that is being experienced. Enlarged meanings are derived later and 
are clarified through usage and through hearing the word or name for 
the object used. Precision and vividness are developed through the 
exchange of ideas and the constant use of selective language patterns. 
On this point Huse indicates that understanding in any field presup- 
poses knowledge of the language patterns that make communication 
possible.*° We quote Michael West as follows: 


Language is the stuff of which our selves are made; it is the most impor- 
tant of all formative influences in molding not only the intellect, but the 
character also... 


The unity and well-being of any people depend above all upon the effi- 
ciency of communication. How can a people develop a unified and healthy 
national life if their thoughts are falsified at the source by the inaptness of 
the words used in thinking them, and falsified yet once more by the receiv- 
er’s ignorance of the words in which they are expressed.** 


It is difficult for adults to recognize the abstractness of words and 
the possibility of misinterpretations on the part of children. Many of 
the so-called “dumb” questions and answers of children are simply 
evidences of the failure of children to associate perceptions with 
abstract symbols of facts and relationships that must be vicariously 
experienced unless the objects for which the symbols stand are present 
at the time the words are used. It is true, therefore, that when the 
symbols are unfamiliar, the facts and relationships for which the sym- 
bols stand remain unknown and indefinite abstractions. 


**H. R. Huse, The Illiteracy of the Literate (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1933), p. 11. 


“Michael West, Language in Education (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1929), pp. 8, 16. 
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A wide background of rich and varied experiences is part of the essen- 
tial mental equipment of every child who is to be taught to read. The words 
in the average speaking and reading vocabulary of primary children must 
hold real meaning for each child. The lack of adequate word concepts leads 
to confusion in learning the printed symbols. A city child, for instance, 
who has seen neither a cow nor a crow and has not happened upon good pic- 
tures of them would not have adequate mental concepts to help him distin- 
guish these words, which look much alike.*’ 


The simplification of the vocabulary of children’s material in recent 
years has come about as a result of the understanding of this fact. The 
full importance of this factor and the relation of the same to the read- 
ing progress of the beginner has not been realized yet by many 
teachers. 


The activity movement of recent years has been influential in bring- 
ing many materials into the classroom where children can see, touch 
and hear—gain direct perceptions—the objects for which language 
symbols (words) stand. The enrichment of the child’s vocabulary 
comes through such experiences. Since this is necessary in regard to 
the spoken vocabulary, it is even more essential in relation to the 
printed symbols which are three times removed from the objects 
themselves. 


Not only must language patterns be made clear to the child but the 
child must be stimulated to enrich his language power through the 
enlargement of ideas or units of thought. We may lead the pupil from 
the study of the chicken to that of farm life and from farm life to an 
understanding of the abstract idea, “agriculture,” or we might start 
with the cotton plant and lead into the study of plantation life but the 
end point is an understanding of the same encompassing term—the 
generalization—agriculture. Thus, ideas grow along this highway to 
education. 

It has been said that there is no “royal road to learning” but there is 
a royal road to the extension of experience, to the enlargement of the 
vocabulary and to the power of the individual to think logically, func- 
tionally and efficiently. This royal road is made up of carefully chosen 
experiences that extend the understanding and the vocabulary of the 
child in regard to the areas of life of which he is either directly or 
vicariously a part. Many first-hand activities may be engaged in while 
others can only be experienced vicariously. Both types of experiences 
are essential in order to give the child a rich background of power for 
thought and language. Harrison has suggested the following devel- 
opment: I. First-Hand Experiences: (1) excursions, (2) social experi- 
ences, (3) construction activities, (4) practical experiences, (5) games, 


“Johnson, op. cit., p. 39. 
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II. Vicarious Experiences: (1) stories, (2) pictures, (3) poems, (4) 
songs, and (5) relating of experiences and discussing the same.'* 
The teacher may evaluate the program of instruction for the devel- 
opment of reading readiness by the recognition of the following con- 
cepts. (1) The teacher must select and guide wisely into activities 
that have rich educational value and that open doors to greater chal- 
lenges. (2) These experience activities must be varied as to type, they 
must be satisfying to the child at the time they are being executed, and 
they must be stimulative to further interest, purpose and achievement 
in the same and related areas. (3) The child must gain through these 
activities greater knowledge of the realm of nature as well as the man- 
made community in which the child finds himself. (4) Lastly, the 
teacher may evaluate the effectiveness of the teaching procedures (a) 
by studying the increased power of the child to use language expres- 
sively and freely and, (b) by the degree of social development that is 
demonstrated by the child in his association with other children. 


SUMMARY 


The concept of readiness to read has been greatly refined in recent 
years. No longer is the arrival at the legal age for school entrance 
accepted as the only measure of the child’s readiness for reading activ- 
ities. There are physiological, psychological, social, and emotional fac- 
tors which constitute reading readiness. : 

The child comes to school with a certain store of concepts and abil- 
ities as a result of his own experiential background. Since no two 
children will have had the same experiences, except possibly in the 
case of identical twins, there is a wide range in the concepts and 
experiences within any beginning group. This range will determine 
the nature of the school experiences needed to develop the reading 
readiness of the individual and the group. 

The teacher has the responsibility of so directing the activities of 
the group as to extend and enrich the experiences of the individuals. 
Through such a program the teacher leads the children to wider lan- 
guage usages and enlarges their vocabularies and language concepts. 
At the same time the group will be sharing experiences which enable 
individuals to adjust to the group situations. Individuals will experi- 
ence success rather than failure in these basic activities which foster 
reading readiness. 


‘Lucile Harrison, “Readiness for the Thinking Side of Reading,” Childhood 
Education, XV (January, 1939), p. 34. 











THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES 


GEORGE W. DIEMER 
President, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 


In a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly President Conant of 
Harvard suggests the need for the American radical—a radical who 
believes strongly enough in the principles of Americanism that he is 
willing to do something about it even at the risk of making himself a 
bit unpopular. I should like to suggest the need for the radical in 
education—teachers who believe strongly enough in the modern phi- 
losophy of education that they are willing to do a little experimenting 
to know whether or not educational theory actually works in practice. 
A number of years ago I visited one of the great public school systems 
of this country, and I was impressed with the experimental attitude 
which I found among the teachers in that system. This attitude had 
been fostered by the administrative and supervisory staff and in the 
city teachers college, and in school after school you would find a “live- 
wire teacher” carrying out an experiment in methods or in curriculum 
in an effort to discover better ways of teaching boys and girls. 


This willingness to do a little experimenting and try out our theories 
of education has been more effectively done in the lower grades than 
in our high schools and colleges. In a recent article by John Ise in the 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors he pokes 
a lot of fun at the lecture system and its “manifold blessings” in our 
colleges and universities. As he expresses it: 


“The lecture system has contributed immeasurably to the happiness of 
professors, to the contentment of students, and to the glamour and dignity 
of higher education; indeed excepting football and fraternities, nothing has 
so enriched American academic culture. Yet the outlook for this form of 
recreation is not as bright as we might wish. There have been suggestions 
that the radio or the victrola be employed for lectures. But far more serious 
is the threat of the talking cinema. It is quite possible that cinema lectures 
could be made more attractive to our students than lectures by corporeal 
professors, since presumably only the most magnetic and glamorous pro- 
fessors would be employed; or perhaps great movie stars could be taught 
to give the lectures. Here is a real threat to our most cherished profes- 
sorial privilege, for with the cinema a very few professors could give all 
the lectures needed; and cinema lectures would last a long time—perhaps 
longer than most professors’ lecture notes. It is well that we should be on 
our guard. As the danger is so great, so must our vigilance be unremitting.” 


In preparing this article I expect to be a bit irritating, especially to 
members of the staffs of teachers colleges where we should find the 
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best college teaching in the country, by raising certain questions and 
perhaps suggesting some answers. 

I have believed for many years that the same psychological princi- 
ples of learning apply from the kindergarten through the university. 
For example, there is the principle of self-activity which some believe 
should belong only to the kindergarten but which undoubtedly applies 
in a somewhat different way to the college level. Does the college 
student learn through his own self-activity? Are interest and purpose 
important in college teaching? 

Of course the principle of self-activity applies at the college level. 
The old saying that “You can send your son to college, but you can’t 
make him think,” is just another way of saying that your son must 
do his own thinking. No one can think for him. The principle of 
learning by doing goes back to Comenius, or for that matter to Jesus 
and to Socrates. At all levels, from the cradle to the grave, the indi- 
vidual learns by his own self-activity. Kilpatrick expressed it when 
he said, “We learn what we practice. We learn nothing we do not 
practice. We learn not all the ways we practice, but the ways we suc- 
ceed.” The great contribution of industrial arts and of agriculture to 
education was at this point. The so-called “Project” defined by Kil- 
patrick as “a whole-hearted, purposeful activity proceeding in a social 
situation,” was of agricultural origin, the term being applied to the 
carrying through of farm projects in connection with farm extension 
work. All real laboratory methods recognize this principle in learn- 
ing. 

We are active, however, only if we are interested, and we are inter- 
ested only if there is a purpose we seek to accomplish. How often 
have I had a student say to me, “I made a low grade in the course 
because I didn’t like it. I wasn’t interested in the subject.” It was 
Butterfield, who several years ago made this statement before the 
Department of Superintendence:' “Have you realized fully and per- 
sistently that dull is a conventional school term, a technical term 
exactly like grade, recess, semester, deportment, a term used only in 
schools? All the dull persons in the world are in school. No child is 
dull until he enters the kindergarten. No adult is dull after he grad- 
uates from the university.” 

Grant, Pasteur, Edison, and many other famous men were not bril- 
liant in school but found themselves in great life purposes outside of 
the school room. “Few Colleges,” said Butterfield, “now care to pub- 
lish in their general catalogs the names of graduates and also the names 
of non-graduates of the same classes since the embarrassing discovery 


‘Butterfield, E W. The School and the Community. Proceedings of N.E.A. 
1931, p. 664. 
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has been made that the likelihood of a successful career is quite as 
great for the mavericks, those who flunk out of the class, as for those 
who endure to the end and who now roam life’s planes branded A.B. 
When Frank McMurry became professor emeritus at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and delivered his parting message, it was in words to this 
effect: “The greatest lack in students is not in ability, but in purpose; 
in flaming motives. Here we find the greatest work of the teacher— 
to help the student to find himself.” And, said Dr. McMurry, “If I had 
my educational career to live over again, I should give more time to 
the individual student—helping him to find himself.” 


If interest and purpose are highly essential, if we are to have a 
sufficient amount of self-activity on the part of the individual student 
to insure the desired learning, what are some of the immediate con- 
siderations so far as the teacher himself is concerned? May I suggest 
in this regard the importance of adequate planning, care in the making 
of assignments, the preparation of good examinations and tests, and 
careful evaluation of methods and techniques of presentation? In my 
opinion, every college teacher should have an adequate syllabus of his 
course. He should give his students an opportunity to criticise the 
course and should make revisions from time to time in the light of 
student criticism. Unless the course follows an adopted text, a copy 
of the syllabus should either be placed in the hands of each student 
or be made available for reference. The teacher should also plan his 
work carefully from day to day, and prepare a work sheet that will 
guide him in his leadership at the class period. If best results are 
to be obtained, careful attention should be given to the assignment. 
The time is past when a college teacher should say to his class, “You 
may take the next twenty-five pages for tomorrow.” Rather the stu- 
dent should be told that he is to consider a certain pivotal question or 
major problem and that he will find it discussed in the next twen- 
ty-five pages or in certain other references. Sometimes it is desirable 
to make assignments that may occupy the student for several days. 
Fraser, in “The College of the Future,” makes this statement regarding 
longer and fewer assignments: 

“Such plans clearly have certain marked advantages over the plan 
of frequent assignments. Day-to-day assignments give the student 
little option concerning his approach to mastery of a subject, leave 
him little time for reflection, and practically prevent his studying any 
problem or datum fully enough to learn even approximately its rela- 
tionships to the attainment of inclusive aims. On the other hand, 


"Fraser, Mowat G., “The College of the Future.” Columbia University Press, 
1937, p. 357. 
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longer and fewer assignments permit and encourage him to approach 
a subject by studying what seems to him the most vital points, as well 
as at least subconsciously to reflect considerably upon its significances 
in the light of his previous experience.” 

Assignments should be flexible to meet the interests and abilities 
of various members in the class. All may prepare the minimum assign- 
ment. Special assignments may be given to individuals or to groups. 
The work-unit makes possible the adapting of the assignment to indi- 
viduals or groups. In science, for example, the student may select with 
the advice of the teacher the experiments he will perform in a given 
unit. 

Are methods and techniques of presentation important considera- 
tions? Are best results obtained by lectures? Lecture-discussions? 
Discussions? Individual and group conferences? Panel discussions? 
Forums? Laboratory methods? Or, what else have you to offer as 
“the” method to use? Certainly method is important. On the one 
hand, method is the way the student learns or doesn’t learn. Unless 
the teacher uses methods that lead to good methods of learning on 
the part of the student—both the teacher and the student have in part 
failed. The hard boiled teacher who prides himself on the fact his 
course is so hard half the students flunk is a worse flunk than any 
member of his class. I heard a junior college president a few years 
ago boast of the student mortality in his institution. What he should 
have done was hang his head in shame that he had miserably failed 
in the most important obligation of a college president—to help his 
boys and girls succeed. To help young people succeed—succeed in the 
broad sense of that term—should be the first job of the college and 
every teacher in the college. “Are my methods as a teacher the best 
I can use to help my students succeed?” should be the question the 
teacher should constantly ask. Which method? I don’t know. I hope 
that no teacher on my staff is a slave to any method. The good teacher 
has his own individuality in his teaching. He may lecture at times; 
he may use a combination lecture and discussion; he may use almost 
entirely a discussion method. If he uses good methods he will stimu- 
late the student to learn and to the degree desirable learning takes 
place his methods are good. 

I have mentioned the teacher’s plans and assignments and we have 
briefly discussed method. If teaching is good as far as these factors 
are concerned, the teacher has probably made wise use of objective 
materials. Most college students are visual minded and the introduc- 
tion of objective material arouses interest and insures some learning 
at least. Among these aids are the blackboard, graphs, charts, maps, 
pictures, bulletin boards, lantern slides, motion pictures, sound pic- 
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tures, museum exhibits, etc. Any alert teacher—regardless of funds 
available—can vitalize his teaching with visual aids. A highly desir- 
able form of visual instruction is the excursion or an observation trip. 
A visit to a bank in the study of economics, to a reformatory in the 
study of crime in sociology, to the city hall, county court house or state 
capital in the study of government may prove far more valuable, be- 
cause real experiences, than many hours in the class room. Often 
valuable contributions are available before classes from representa- 
tives of various cultural, political, social or business institutions. Often 
these men or women bring valuable exhibits for the students, but 
whether they do or not, the fact that they are actually engaged in the 
fields about which they speak, and are not primarily academicians, at 
once gains student interest. 

The good teacher stimulates wide reading from books, magazines, 
and newspapers. In fact, if through his teaching, he has built up in 
the student a real interest in the reading of good literature related 
to the field of study, he has done a successful job of teaching whether 
the text book has been memorized for examination purposes or not. 
The good teacher, also, helps his students to read discriminatingly and 
effectively in his field. To teach the student to read well from selected 
literature should be a first consideration in all teaching. Adequate 
library facilities are therefore requisite to good teaching. 

Continuous professional growth on the part of every faculty mem- 
ber, must be the aim and the administration has no greater responsi- 
bility than to stimulate growth. Real professional growth means im- 
provement of teaching service. Unless it does mean better teaching 
then up-to-dateness has no value. Some of the means that the college 
can use to stimulate growth are these: 


Encourage exchange of ideas and materials between faculty members. 
Encourage intervisitation of classes on the campus. 


Adopt a policy of class visitation by the Dean and Department Head, espe- 
cially of new teachers. 


Make it possible for teachers to visit other colleges. 


Make it possible for faculty members to attend professional meetings and 
conferences. 


Organize conferences on the campus dealing with teaching problems. 


Encourage studies of teaching practices by councils, departments or com- 
mittees. 


Encourage professional reading and study. 

Make faculty meetings highly professional, dealing with vital problems of 
personnel, curriculum and instruction. 

Organize pre-session faculty conferences preparatory to the fall term to 
make certain the “stage is set” and that faculty members are aware of 
and concerned with the educational problems of the college. 
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Invite to the campus leaders in college education to discuss vital problems 
with the faculty. 


Make possible sabbatical leaves for study and travel. 
Base salary adjustments on professional growth and teaching success. 
See that needed books, supplies, and equipment are provided. 


In considering this subject, may I suggest in conclusion, that the 
improvement of college teaching cannot be separated from such major 
problems as philosophy and functions, curriculum and student person- 
nel? The philosophy of the institution determines the quality of life in 
the college; the accepted functions determine objectives; the curricu- 
lum determines the extent to which the college seeks to realize its 
functions in its educational program; and the program of student perr 


sonnel, properly conceived, places the student first and subject matter 
second. 


May I also suggest that the teacher’s attitudes, ideals, interests and 
activities are of more lasting importance than what he knows of sub- 
ject matter in his field or well written plans or preciseness of methods 
and techniques? If I should ask the members of my faculty to list all 
courses they had in college and give a brief summary of each one, how 
well would they do? If, on the other hand, I asked each one to list 
favorite teachers, all could do it. Subject matter and courses may be 
forgotten; attitudes, appreciations, ideals remain. 


I stated in the beginning that I expected primarily to raise questions 
—not give final answers. I hope some of the questions which I have 
raised may be sufficiently irritating to stimulate some thinking and 
discussion—and possibly action—on this subject of major difficulty and 
responsibility to all college teachers and administrators. 











A COOPERATIVE EFFORT TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION IN 
EDUCATION COURSES 


WILLIAM C. JONES 
Dean, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond 


In 1931 the president of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
requested the faculty to make a cooperative and continuous study of 
the work of the institution. Faculty groups were organized to plan, 
direct and supervise this study. This activity was given new life in 
1939 when the institution was selected by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education as one of the par- 
ticipating units in the cooperative study of teacher education. Four 
new faculty-student committees were organized to furnish leadership 
for the study. All members of the faculty and approximately thirty 
students were members of these committees. After careful surveys 


were made, these groups recommended the following problems for 
study: 


1. What philosophy should guide the college in developing its program of 
teacher education? 


2. What are the aims of the college? 

3. What are the problems of the college with reference to the selection of 
students for the teaching profession? 

4. What are the curriculum problems of the college? 


5. What should be the nature and scope of the personnel program of the 
college? 


6. What should be the social education program of the college? 


7. What should be the program of the college for contact with its service 
area? 


8. How can we provide situations that will improve the instruction of 
the college? 


9. How can the faculty continue to promote its intellectual and profession- 
al growth and development? 

10. How can academic and professional personnel be brought into closer 
collaboration in their common responsibility for teacher education? 

11. With what educational levels should the college concern itself? 

12. How can the college carry on a continuous program of evaluation? 


This cooperative effort was responsible for many changes and devel- 
opments in the program of the institution. Included in these changes 
were several modifications in the curriculum. Approximately forty 
courses were dropped, several others consolidated, and a few added. 
No attempt was made to limit the scope or nature of these changes. 

The purpose of this article is to describe briefly the contribution of 
the department of education to this study. The first curriculum of the 
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college by including courses in observation and practice teaching, 
recognized the importance of professional education. Courses in 
methods, economy in education, and history of education were soon 
added and made requirements for graduation. In due time the college 
constructed a modern training school building and organized a labora- 
tory school. A definite attempt was made to make the work in educa- 
tion a functional part of the program. Actually the professional 
courses provided very limited opportunities for prospective teachers 
to secure classroom and community experiences. As the program of 
the institution developed and expanded, new courses in education, as 
well as in subject matter departments, were added to meet new needs 
in the field of teacher education. Courses were seldom dropped. By the 
time the institution was twenty-five years of age the department of 
education offered numerous unrelated courses. In general these - 
courses included too much theory and too little practice. They were 
frequently taught by the methods commonly used in history, govern- 
ment, English, and other academic subjects. 


The teachers of education were among the first to evaluate their 
courses. It was found that much overlapping and duplication of sub- 
ject matter existed. This fact coupled with the discovery that only 
limited opportunities were provided for prospective teachers to secure 
actual classroom and community experiences resulted in a reorganiza- 
tion of the courses offered. This reorganization was based on a careful 
study of the needs of prospective teachers. No attempt was made to 
keep existing courses unless they were making a definite contribution 
to the teacher education program. The professional needs of prospec- 
tive elementary and high school teachers were carefully considered. 
To provide for these needs courses were organized as indicated below: 


Courses for elementary teachers 


Human Development and Psychology 
Reading in the Elementary School 
Child Development and Psychology 
The Elementary School Curriculum 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Elementary School 
Administration and Supervision of the Elementary School 
Directed Observation and Participation 
in the Elementary School 8 


quarter hours 
quarter hours 
quarter hours 
quarter hours 
quarter hours 
quarter hours 
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Supervised Student Teaching 16 
Courses for High School Teachers 

Human Development and Psychology 4 
Adolescent Development and Psychology 4 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School oo 
Fundamentals of Secondary School Methods 6 
Supervised Student teaching 16 


quarter hours 


quarter hours 
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The courses which are organized to meet the professional needs of 
prospective teachers are of little value if they fail to provide experi- 
ences and activities to develop successful classroom workers. With 
this thought in mind a considerable amount of laboratory work is 
scheduled. For example, Directed, Observation and Participation in 
the Elementary School, meets twenty hours per week for one quarter. 
Much of this time is spent in the classrooms of the campus elementary 
school and the elementary school of Richmond. The course includes 
observation and participation and provides an opportunity for the 
student to evaluate the daily program, school organization and equip- 
ment, the course of study, teaching techniques, and playground activi- 
ties. Another example of laboratory work may be found in the course 
entitled “Fundamentals of Secondary School Methods.” This course 
is scheduled ten hours per week for the entire quarter. An attempt is 
made to present a graduated approach to classroom teaching by pro- 
viding opportunities for organizing materials, observation, participa- 
tion, and management of extra-curricular activities. 


The college operates, for laboratory purposes, a training school 
located on the campus. This school contains an elementary unit of 
six grades and a high school unit of six grades, employs 15 full-time 
teachers, and has an enrollment of approximately three hundred 
pupils. The institution also maintains a one-teacher rural school 
located near the campus. This school has an enrollment of forty 
pupils. During recent years the Richmond city school has cooperated 
with the college by making available certain classrooms for observa- 
tion, student teaching, and experimental work. Therefore, a total of 
approximately thirty critic teachers and eight hundred pupils are 
available on or near the campus for the use of the college in promoting 
its program for teacher education. 


The student teaching program of the college has developed over a 
period of many years and has been changed from time to time to meet 
new needs in teacher education. Prior to 1938, students taught a maxi- 
mum of one period per day for one semester (18 weeks). The plan 
was modified in 1938 to provide for students to devote all of their time 
to student teaching for a period of nine weeks. In 1940 the college was 
organized on the quarter plan and the student teaching course was 
made a full quarter (12 weeks) in length. 


The twelve-week course in student teaching requires many more 
teaching units to take care of the student teaching needs of the institu- 
tion than did the plans which were used prior to 1940. It has been 
necessary, therefore, for the college to select ten additional schools for 
student teaching. These centers are located within a radius of 115 
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miles of Richmond, and represent communities with populations of 
three hundred to eight thousand. 

The college does not attempt to use all of the classrooms in these 
schools, but selects critic teachers on the basis of institutional need 
and the ability of the teacher to do this special work. Critic teachers 
in the campus schools or in off-campus centers supervise a maximum 
of two students, but in general do not supervise more than one student 
at atime. Therefore, the student really becomes a helping or appren- 
tice teacher. College teachers have a part in this program in that they 
coordinate and supervise the work of student teaching. Several mem- 
bers of the faculty devote a portion of their time to supervision in the 
off-campus centers. This gives the college an opportunity to work 
with public schools and to help superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers solve the problems which confront them. No one believes colleges 
or college faculty members can solve the problems of schools; but they 
can work effectively with the personnel of school systems in solving 
them. The expanded program of student teaching provides an oppor- 
tunity for the department of education to make its courses functional. 

The experiences of student teachers include techniques of classroom 
instruction; a study of pupil development; a study of community 
resources, social and economic; experiences in meeting parents and 
visiting homes; participation in school and community programs; and 
the use of instructional material. In addition to the experiences out- 
lined above, students frequently direct the work of Boy Scout troops, 
supervise the construction of scenery for school plays, plan assembly 
programs, make requisitions for school supplies, direct recreational 
activities, supervise playgrounds, direct school campaigns for the sale 
of saving stamps and War Bonds, help operate cafeterias, attend pro- 
fessional meetings for teachers, participate in church activities of the 
community, attend P. T. A. meetings, work in school tournaments, do 
maintenance jobs for the schools, and help carry on many other useful 
activities. 

Several criteria are used in determining where students are to teach. 
Among these are: (a) the education and social background of the 
student, (b) academic record, (c) personality traits, (d) ability to 
direct extra-curricular activities, (e) ability to make adjustments to 
the type of community where schools are located, and (f) the general 
fitness of the student to do individual work. In every case an effort is 
made to locate the student in a desirable situation. 

The reorganized courses in education provide many opportunities for 
prospective teachers to secure needed experiences which were not pro- 
vided by the professional courses formerly offered by the college. 
Education and psychology classrooms are laboratories for human de- 
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velopment and learning. It is not possible or desirable to make all 
courses in education less academic, but it is desirable to provide oppor- 
tunities and activities to make education courses function. Actually 
the reorganized courses in the department of education require stu- 
dents to do more reading and more work outside of the classroom than 
did the courses which were taught on a non-laboratory plan. It is too 
early to determine to what extent the new plan will be successful, 
but all members of the teaching staff are agreed that the work should 
be continued. It is the plan of the faculty to evaluate and refine the 
subject matter from time to time as new needs and new problems 
develop. No attempt has been made to determine the relative merits 
of off-campus and on-campus student teaching. The two plans should 
be given careful study, but we should keep in mind the fact that one 
plan of student teaching may be quite successful in one place or in one 
center, but that it might be a complete failure in a different situation. 











EDITORIAL 


HOW ARE YOUR QUESTIONNAIRES THIS SEASON? 


At first we cross our fingers 


There is among us a merry tradition affirming that educational 
administratives employ considerable secretarial assistance merely to 
slit envelopes containing questionnaire blanks, and then to hurl them 
into waste baskets baring teeth and uttering sounds approximating 
growls the while. Then, there is a more tolerant group which follows 
the gentle technique of placing the blanks where they couldn’t possi- 
bly be found prior to the first of September following the deadline 
set for their return. We next come to a third group composed mainly 
of college presidents who justify the existence of deans as the ordained 
recipients of the blanks, bearing penciled notations saying kindly 
attend to this at once. The Dean knows perfectly well the mission of 
the Professor of Education, so he sends it on to him. The Professor of 


Education in turn sends it to his assistant professor . But let it 
drop! 


We now uncross our fingers 


The questionnaire is a necessary and imperative instrument of edu- 
cational exploration and discovery. It, in certain phases, permits a flu- 
ency of effort and a degree of results which could not be reached by 
any other approach. 


It does appear, however, that the presidents and deans and regis- 
trars would be within their rights to declare a closed season on that 
questionnaire which presents a weary routine of trivial and tasteless 
questions, which use up hours of time and yet kindle few if any rays 
to lighten the encircling gloom. A questionnaire should be much more 
than the response of the sender to an itch to appear scholarly, or to 
gain a degree on fragmentary and undigested material. If it engages 
in well phrased, easily understood, orderly, and sequential inquiry 
concerning matters which are obviously of sufficient importance to 
demand the attention and time of conscientious educators it becomes 
an effective and respectable agent of educational advance. If it is 
merely the symptom of an itch it incurs no moral or professional obli- 
gation upon the recipients to scratch. 
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Arts 


Art Directors Twenty-First Annual. 
Watson-Guptill, c1942. 176p. $6.00. 


This current illustrated annual of ad- 
vertising art, magazine art, and advertise- 
ment design continues the distinguished 
tradition of representing the highest —— 
of craftsmanship in the printing industry. 
For the first time the annual exhibition was 
hung in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
of New York. 


Barr, ALFRED J., JR., ed. Painting 
and Sculpture in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Museum of modern art, 
c1942. 84p. $1.25. 


A catalog of the nearly 700 paintings, 
sculpture and constructions constituting the 
Museum’s permanent collection of 20th cen- 
tury art; well illustrated. 


Fiuiprak, ANTHONY. 100 Puzzles. A. 
S. Barnes, c1942. 120p. $1.00. 


A handy book for the making of many 
kinds of puzzles. A book boys and men 
would enjoy. Directions for making and 
solving many different kinds of puzzles are 
given. 


GRONEMAN, Curis H. Applied Leath- 
rt Manual arts press, c1942. 210p. 
$2.50. 


A good practical book on leathercraft. The 
history and early use of leather, the pro- 
cessing of leather, the sources and kind of 
leather are written in an interesting way 
with many good photographs. Clear direc- 
tions with a list of essential tools for mak- 
ing many objects are given. A chapter on 
Boy Scout accessories will be found helpful. 
All teachers of leatherwork will find this 
book one of the best. 


Howe, ExLeanor. Household Hints 
for Homemakers. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1943. 304p. $2.00. 

Practical ways to do more easily the thou- 
sand and one things that need to be done 
around the house. No homemaker can fail 
to find a number of helpful suggestions. 





JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. AND NEWKIRK, 
Louis V. The Ceramic Arts. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 158p. $1.20. (Indus- 
trial arts education series). 


_ A well illustrated and interesting book 
introducing the field of ceramics. The chap- 
ters on pottery, plastics, glass, alabaster 
and cement are informative, giving a broad 
view of the subjects and_ technical infor- 
mation in the use of each medium. The 
book is written as a text for high school 
students but would be of interest to all 
working in the plastic arts. 


KirsTEIN, LiIncotn. The _ Latin- 
American Collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art. Museum of modern art, 
c1943. 110p. $2.00. 


A richly illustrated catalog of the most 
important collection of contemporary Latin- 
American art in the United States, together 
with a historical introduction to the pic- 
torial arts of Latin America during the 
previous three centuries and summaries of 
— contemporary art of the modern repub- 
ies. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun with Wood. 
Fred A. Stokes, 1942. lllp. $2.25. 


A book that will stimulate the interest in 
woodearving. The sections on tools and 
care are especially good. Chip carving and 
incising are well described. There may 
perhaps be too much “busywork”’ in the 
suggestions for whittling and the articles 
suggested are poorly designed. 


MARINACCIO, ANTHONY AND OSBORN, 
Burt Nerr. Exploring the Graphic 
Arts. Internationa! textbook co., 
1942. 274p. $2.50. 

An unusually fine and oy | illus- 
trated introduction to the entire field of 
the graphic arts. Excellent for orientation 
and guidance in the many activities em- 
braced in hand and machine methods in 
the printing crafts. 


MILLER, DoroTHy C. AND Barr, AL- 
FRED H., Jr., eds. American Realists 
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and Magic Realists. Museum of mod- 
ern art, c1943. 67p. $1.25. 

An illustrated catalog of the second of a 
series of exhibitions in the Museum's pro- 
gram of a survey of the arts in the United 
States; primarily devoted to the work of 
young contemporaries. 


Powers, MArGARET. A Book of Lit- 
tle Crafts. Manual arts press, c1942 


115p. $2.50. 
A book of ideas for “doing” that will 
interest children. Experiments are given 


with emphasis on color and design, shapes, 
sound and dramatics. Clearly written direc- 
tions are given for the older person guiding 
the child. Inexpensive and materials-at- 
hand are used. 


PRUNIERES, HENRY. 
of Music. 
$5.00. 


With the appearance of this work in Eng- 
lish we have for the first time a large-scale 
history of music written by a Frenchman, 
which can take its place with the authorita- 
tive works of other nations. The subject 
matter covers the six centuries from the 
Middle Ages to Mozart, a creative period 
in which France played a prominent part. 
The French viewpoint is most welcome and 
refreshing after a century of German dom- 
ination in matters musicological. Although 
primarily addressed to the cultivated musi- 
cian, the book is highly readable for the 
cultivated amateur as well. The English 
translation is by Edward Lockspeiser and 
there is an introduction by Romain Rolland. 


A New History 
Macmillan, 1943. 413p. 


Sosy, JAMES THRALL. Tchelitchew. 
Museum of modern art, c1942. 100p. 
Cloth $2.25; pa. $1.00. 


A monograph on the contemporary Rus- 
sian born artist who is a leading member 
of the group of painters known as the Neo- 
Romantics; an illustrated catalog of the 
artist's works constitutes the last half of 
the book. 


VERNAM, Rocer. Drawing People 
for Fun. Harper, 1943. 206p. $3.50. 


An entertaining how-to-do-it book of 
sound method filled with numerous sketches 
of real instructional merit. Teacher, student 
and amateur will find in this book a stimu- 
lating approach to the usually difficult prob- 
lem of drawing the human form in action 
and repose. 


Wituiams, THomas A. The Old Dirt 
Dobber’s Garden Book. Robert M. 
McBride, 1943. 246p. $2.75 

An excellent garden manual for the mid- 
south. It is particularly good for the care 
of yards, flowers and shrubs. The vegetable 
garden treatment is good, but condensed. 
This book should be of particular value to 
schools just now when victory gardens are 
being undertaken. 


Children’s Literature 


ADAMS, JEAN AND KIMBALL, MAr- 
GARET. Heroines of the Sky. Double- 
day, Doran, c1942. 295 p. $2.50. 


Biographical sketches of women aviators 
arranged chronologically begin with the 
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little known Harriet Quimby. The stories, 
written in journalistic style, will appeal to 
teen age girls and may inspire them to seek 
a career in the air. Ruth Nichols, Amelia 
Earhart, Anne Lindbergh are among the 
better known flyers; Phoebe Fairgrave Om- 
lie, Louise Thaden, Elinor Smith among 
those less publicized. The book ends with 
the assurance that there is a place for 
women in the future of aviation. 


ANGELI, MARGUERITE DE. Up the Hill. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 88p. $2.00. 

The author of Henner’s Lydia, an Amish 
story has done a Polish story with a won- 
derful “project” which included Slovakians, 
Welsh, and Bohemian children as well as 
Polish ones. The place is a Pennsylvania 
mining town and the story is one to make 
children in grades 3-5 more understanding 
of the foreigner within our gates. 


Bem, LORRAINE AND BEIM 
Snow Hill. 
230p. $2.00. 


“Sugaring off,” skiing and other out of 
school activities make a happy year for nine 
children at a farm school. They learn co- 
operation and yet have plenty of normal 
excitement. For grades 3-5. 


, JERROLD. 
Harcourt, Brace, c1942Z. 


BELL, MARION R. AND GEYER, DONNA 
M. Young Cowboys at the Broken 
on Albert Whitman, 1943. 256p. 
1.75. 


A wholesome story of boys on a “dude 
ranch.” The thread of mysterious cattle 
rustlers is not over played and the daily 
incidents carry real interest for boys. 


BIANCO, MARGERY AND COLLISON, 
Margory. Penny and the White Horse. 
Julian Messner, c1942. unp. $2.00. 


Penny was a little girl who loved to ride 
on the merry-go-round. Everytime she had 
a chance to go to the park she took a ride 
and she always rode the white horse. One 
time she went to the park and the merry-go- 
round was gone and in its place was a 
streamlined ride with cars and motor boats. 
Penny was so disappointed, so you can 
imagine her joy when she heard a dum-dum- 
dum outside her window and there was her 
white horse in a little merry-go-round on 


a wagon. For ages 6 and up. 

BowMan, JAMES CLoyp. John Hen- 
ry. Albert Whitman, 1942. 288p. 
$2.50 


A remarkable collection of the stories and 
songs of this semi-legendary colored work- 
man and hero. The whole collection is put 
in the form of a biography. It is interesting 
reading and of significance as folklore. 


, illus. The Tony Brice 
Rand MeNally, c1942. 


Brice, TONY 
Picture Book. 


T1p. $1.00. 
This is a big picture book full of old 
favorites. The Three Billy Goats Gruff, 


The Three Little Kittens, The Three Bears 
and The Three Little Pigs are among the 


stories. Many illustrations are in color and 
many in black and white. They all have the 
same irresistible charm of the Helen and 


Alf Evers’ illustrations. 


The book is well 
worth the price. 
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BRowN, MARGARET WISE. Don’t Davis, ROBERT. Hudson Bay Express. 
ce age the Lion. Harper, cl1942. Holiday house, c1942. 262p. $2.00. 
unp 1.75. 


A very funny book which has all the 
appeal of the funnies without their objec- 
tionable features. The story is about a lit- 
tle dog who wanted to visit the zoo_ but 
couldn't because dogs weren’t allowed. How 
this dog finally got to the zoo is what makes 
the story. The pictures by H. A. Rey add 
to the hilarity. Grades 1-3. 


Brown, MARGARET WISE. Night and 
Day. Harper, c1942. unp. $1.50. 

This will be a splendid book to give to a 
child who is afraid. It isn’t a bit preachy 
but it shows that the things we are afraid 
of usually don’t exist. It is the story of two 
cats and has delightful illustrations by 
Leonard Weisgard. Grades 1-2. 


BRUNHOFF, JEAN DE. Babar and His 
gla Random house, c1938. unp. 
1.00. 


BRUNHOFF, 
Zephir. 
$1.00. 


These books are in slightly smaller size 
than his earlier books which makes them 
easier for children to handle. They are de- 
lightful picture books which children should 
get to know. Grades 1-3. 


JEAN DE. Babar and 
Random house, c1937. 39p. 


CooKE, DoNALD E. anv Scorr, J. 


DENTON. Pug Invades the Fifth Col- 
es David McKay, c1943. 214p. 
2.00. 


This is the story of Richard (alias Pug) 
Anders and his little sister Robby. It tells 
how the two of them solved a mystery and 
caught some Fifth Columnists. Children 
from twelve years up will be very inter- 
ested in this exciting story. It was written 
by two army sergeants in the camp where 


the story takes place in Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. 


Coppock, CHARLES. Luck of a Sail- 
or. E. P. Dutton, 1942. 182p. $2.00. 


Blood and thunder in large and repeated 
doses. The story is a sheer creation of 
imagination, unsullied by rhyme, reason or 
literary considerations. 


CRAWFORD, PHYLLIS. Last Semester. 
Henry Holt, c1942. 270p. $2.00. 


A college story supposed to be placed at 
Randolph Macon though it is called Lang- 
horne-Evans. Teen age girls will find it 
very satisfying. The fact that Janey Lou 
thought a high I. Q. could take the place of 
working in college almost had disastrous 
results but she changed before it was too 
late. 


Davis, Bos. Tree Toad. Fred. A. 
Stokes co., 1942. 276p. $2.00. 


An imaginative older brother of eight or 
nine can and does get a six year old into 
remarkable and entertaining kinds of trou- 
ble. The book is so true and so interesting 
that it is difficult to determine whether it 
is for children or for grown ups. 


An adventure story of a white sled dog, 
an Indian boy and a white boy. These 
young fishermen and seompers furnish great 
fun for eleven year old boys. 


De Leeuw, ADELE. Gay Design. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 279p. $2.00. 


A success story for girls. Nancy Gay wins 
out with her dress designing. In doing this 
she makes us acquainted with a number of 
interesting persons and their careers. Of 
course, there is a love story, too. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Our Oldest 
hg Holiday house, c1942. 146p. 
2.00. 


Historical story of the dog, the horse and 
the cat made very interesting for youngsters 
because of the unusual manner in which it 
is written. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. We'll Take the 
Skyway. Thos. Y. Crowell, c1942. 
233p. $2.00 


An up-to-the-minute aviation story. Gives 
a picture of Air Service training. Shows the 
contrast between the American way of life 
and the Nazi ruthlessness. Plenty of excite- 
ment and adventure. Ends with the boys 
joining the service after Pearl Harbor. 
Junior high school age. 


Frost, FRANCES. Christmas in the 
Woods. Harper, c1942. 28p. $1.00. 


A small Christmas book containing a 
lovely poem and ten beautiful pictures 
which glow with the softness and stillness 
of a snowy, starlit Christmas night in the 
woods where all timid and shy creatures 

“pause and sigh, and sighing, bless 
That Child who loves the trembling hearts, 
The shy hearts of the wilderness.” 


GRAY, MADELINE AND URBAN, ROBERT 
C. The Bright Idea Book. E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1942. 222p. $2.50. 


What children ten or twelve years old will 
do is sometimes something marvelous and 
sometimes very much of a problem. This 
hook suggests a number of wholesome 
things. It includes some magic, simple 
directions for effective development in 

tandard sports, ideas about how to earn 
money, directions for training dogs, a few 
hobbies and some puzzles. 


HapEeR, BERTA AND HADER, ELMER. 
The Story of Pancho. Macmillan, 1942. 
unp. $2.00. 


A picture book about a little boy and a 
wild bull in Mexico. Just plausible enough 
and just improbable enough to appeal to 
children in the first three grades. The illus- 
trations are in the best Hader manner. A 
colorful, gay, and amusing book. 


Hatcu, ALDEN. Bridle-Wise. Julian 
Messner, 1942. 156p. $2.00. 

The grit of a crippled boy who learns to 
ride and the edventures he has, make this 
a delightful story for upper grade boys. 


Persistence in spite of difficulty is not talked 
about, but is illustrated in a way that makes 
a contribution to character formation. 
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HUNKINS, RALPH V. AND ALLEN, RE- 
GINA HuNKINS. Trapper Days. Amer- 
ican book co., c1942. 372p. $1.00. 


Historical narratives and _ biographical 
sketches of the very early settlers of the 
Great Plains. Some of the outstanding char- 
acters are: Lewis and Clark, Fremont. Jim 
Bridger, Jed Smith, Kit Carson and an in- 
teresting group of Indians who figured 
largely in their lives. A good book to give 
young boys and girls a picture of the early 
settling of our Great West. 


JOHNSON, MARGARET S. AND JOHNSON, 
HELEN Lossinc. Stablemates. Har- 
court, Brace, c1942. 104p. $1.75. 

A charming story of two thoroughbred 
horses: Daisy and Dick. Daisy was hurt in 
a hunting accident and they were separated. 
They have many adventures and are finally 


reunited. Children in grades 3-5 will like 
this story with its many beautiful action 
illustrations. 

JOHNSON, OSA. ——— Random 


house, c1942. 5lp. $1.5 


The story of a real Be ‘pet which Osa 
Johnson got in the Belgian Congo and 
brought with her to America. He does 
many funny things and is almost human in 
his reactions. Grades 3-5. 


JOHNSON, SIDDIE Jor. New Town in 
Texas, Longmans, Green, 1942. 301p. 
$2.25. 


Twelve year old Abigail Thompson, jour- 
neying from Illinois to Texas in a covered 
wagon experiences all the joys and adven- 
tures of frontier life. She watches a new 
town grow up, sees the coming of the first 
railroad, makes friends with the Indians and 
cowboys. Seen through Abby’s eyes, Texas 
in the late 1860's becomes a_ fascinating 
place, particularly to children of elementary 
and junior high grades. 


JOHNSON, WALTER. Franka, a Guide 
Dog. Albert Whitman, 1942. 96p. 
$1.00. 

The “seeing eye” dogs, how they are 


trained and what they mean to their blind 
masters, is told in this interesting story of 
Franka, a German shepherd dog. 


KAESE, HAROLD AND OTHERS. Famous 
American Athletes of Today. 8th ser- 
ies. L. C. Page, c1942. 463p. $2.50. 


A timely selection and presentation of real 
champions giving a challenging historical 
picture of the major sports of the last few 
years. Entertaining and easy to read with 
a wealth of interesting material for both the 
old and young followers of big time ath- 
letic events. 


KALAB, THERESA. Watching for Win- 
kie. Longmans, Green, c1942. unp. 
$1.75. 


A pigeon story from the present war for 
young readers. Winkie, the pigeon, was 
Tommy's favorite and Tommy wanted her 
to do something to make her famous. The 
story is based on a true incident and has a 
happy ending. For grades 2-4. 


Key, Francis Scott. The Star Span- 
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gled Banner. Illus. by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday, Doran, 
1942, unp. $2.00. 


A pictured edition of our national an- 
them. It will do much to make clear to 
children what democracy is. An expensive 
book but well worth the price. 


KUMMER, FREDERIC ARNOLD. The 
Perilous Island. John C. Winston, 
c1942. 212p. $2.00. 


A hard working widowed mother, her 
young son, a college boy, a hidden gold 
mine, the ‘Aleutians, Japanese intrigue and 
daring American youth make up this well 
illustrated stirring mystery story for boys. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. FRANCES. The 
Questions of Lifu. Harcourt, Brace, 
c1942. 104p. $2.00. 


Miss Lattimore has done several other 
stories about China, among them Little Pear 
and The Story of Lee Ling. Lifu was a lit- 
tle Chinese boy who asked as many ques- 
tions as any other little boy. The one he 
asked oftenest was “When is Father coming 
home?” His father was in the Chinese 
army. One day Lifu started out to find his 
father and found instead a little girl who 
was running away from the bombs of the 
enemy. Lifu had always wanted a little 
sister so he took Iris home with him. This 
is a simple little story told with charm. 


LINDMAN, Mags. _ Flicka, Ricka, 
Dicka and Their Friend. A. Whitman, 
1942, unp. $1.00. 


This time the three little girls leave a big 
snowball on the walk in front of an old 
man’s house and then come to say they are 
sorry and each one gives him a present of 
a pink and white lollipop. He was going 
to be cross but when he sees the lollipops he 
invites them in and they made a new friend. 
For grades 1-3. 


LOcKLIN, ANNE LITTLEFIELD. Tide- 
arog Tales. Viking press, 1942. 222p. 
2.00. 


When Grandpa Wib was about twelve and 
lived on the banks of Swamscott River, he 
had wonderful adventures. They are well 
told by Wib’s daughter, who tried them out 
on her own children. 


McMEEKIN, ISABEL MCLENNAN. Jour- 
ney Cake. Julian Messner, 1942. 231p. 
2.00. 


This story of pioneering from the Yadkin 
to “Kaintucke” carries the flavor of adven- 
ture and the sweetness of children and 
home. Juba, the colored woman, plays a 
part that will build racial respect and the 
life of pioneer woods seems very real. This 
is the award book of the Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation for children’s literature. 


Mepearts, Mary. Big Doc’s Girl. J. 
B. Lippincott, c1942, 271p. $2.00. 


A story which may have vocational in- 
terest but it is incidental. A story of the 
back country sympathetically told but not 
a story which calls for sympathy. A story 
of a delightful family. This is a “must” 
for high schools. 
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Mason, Frank W. Q Boat. J. B. 
Lippincott, 1943. 244p. $1.75. 


wo exciting stories of improbable ad- 
venture in the navy. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD G. Hur- 
ricane Yank. David McKay, c1942. 
250p. $2.00. 


Deeds of daring against a background of 
white cots, blue skies and humming motors; 
such are the adventures of a young Ameri- 
can flier in the R.A.F., told in a style pecu- 
liar to Rutherford Montgomery. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD G. War 
00 David McKay, c1943. 224p. 
.00. 


This is a fast-moving story of three boy 
companions in the Royal Air Force. It is 
packed with thrills and adventure of dog 
fights and sweeps over and beyond the Eng- 
lish Channel. 


MortHER Goose. The Real Mother 
Goose. Popular ed. Rand McNally, 
1942. unp. 50c. 

A fifty cent edition of the ever loved Real 
Mother Goose. A nice size for the child 
who has gotten big enough to handle some- 


thing larger than the “‘Gosling Edition” for 
himself. 


MorHer Goose. The Tall Book of 


Mother Goose. Harper, cl1942. 120p. 
$1.00. 
A “must” book for every elementary 


school library and for every children’s room 
in public libraries. Should also be a first 
purchase for the child’s own library. Chil- 
dren like the size of the book and the 
amusing pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky. 


NEWCOMB, CoveELLe. Vagabond in 
Sor” Longmans, Green, 1942. 262p. 
2.50. 


Story of Cervantes, not as a literary fig- 
ure, but as a soldier and an adventurer. He 
was captured by the Turks and held for 
ransom, sold as a slave, but never was his 
spirit crushed. Always he_ was_ planning 
escape and success came finally. His literary 
career comes in the last part of the book. 
It is a stirring story. For teen age. 


O’BrIEN, Jack. Spike of Swift Riv- 
i C. Winston, c1942. 274p. 


A “vigorous, thrilling story’ of an unusual 
dog and his adopted master in a lumber 
oo setting. Young boys are very fond 
of it. 


OrTON, HELEN FuLuer. The Little 
Lost Pigs in Town. Fred, A. Stokes, 
1942. 95p. $1.35. 


Further adventures of The Little Lost 
Pigs, the pigs that are just ordinary little 
pigs without being dressed up. They got 
to the city and amazed the shoppers, they 
visited the zoo and saw the elephants and 
the bears but they didn’t seem friendly. 
Some children gave them some ice cream 
which was very nice but they had to run 
away again because one of the boys wanted 
to catch them. Finally they got safely back 
to Farmer Gray. Grades 1-3. 
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Pease, Howarp. Night Boat and 
Other Tod Moran Mysteries. Double- 
day, Doran, 1942. 267p. $2.00. 


Night boat slipping quietly up the river 
from San Francisco to Stockton, slipping 
through a night like any other night until 
the shriek of a fire-alarm whistle turns 
peace into confusion. There is also the 
story of revolt in Caracas when President 
Gomez dies and a tale of today of San Fran- 
cisco in a black-out. The story is a rapid 
succession of mysteries which make it diffi- 
cult for the reader to find a stopping place 
until all the mysteries have been solved. 


QUEEN, ELLERY, JR. The Golden 
Eagle Mystery. Fred. A. Stokes, 1942, 
272p. $2.00. 


Djuna, a boy detective, outwits the vil- 
lain and finds the lost treasure for Aunt 
Patty. He had to have help from Albertino, 
an imaginary dog. 


REED, Mary, ed. Little Golden 
Books. Simon and Schuster, 1942. 12 
vols. 25c each. 


An excellent set of inexpensive books for 
primary grades and for the home. Each 
volume is attractively illustrated with much 
good use of color. The books are reasonably 
durable. The set includes: The Three Lit- 
tle Kittens; Bedtime Stories; The Alphabet 
from A to Z; Mother Goose; Prayers for 
Children; The Little Red Hen: Nursery 
Songs; The Poky Little Puppy; The Golden 
Book of Fairy Tales; Baby’s Book; The 
Animal Book of Farmer Jones; This Little 
Piggy and Other Counting Rhymes. 


SONDERGAARD, ARENSA. They Went 
Exploring. Harper, c1942. 51p. $1.50. 

Into this small number of large pages are 
packed the pictures and stories of explora- 
tion from its beginning through the time 
of the Vikings, the discovery of America to 
the visit to the ocean floor and the first 
flights toward the stars. It is only an in- 
troduction but the brilliant lithographs 
make it a very satisfying introduction for 
young readers. Grades 3-5. 


STILLMAN, ALBERT LEEDS. Jungle 
oo John C. Winston, c1942. 321p. 
.00. 


Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family- Robinson 
and The Young Marooners all rolled into 
one with modern science to flavor the 
whole. This is a story of high adventure and 
great imagination, reaching from Europe to 
the jungles of the Amazon. It is interesting, 
shows the value of education and well worth 
a place in school libraries. 


TERRELL, JOHN UPTON. Plume Rouge. 
Viking, 1942. 498p. $2.75. 


The overland trip to the northwest and 
the early settlement there is vividly and 
authentically presented. The story is in- 
teresting and will be excellent supplemen- 
tal reading for high school courses in Amer- 
ican history. 


Urmston, Mary. Quite Contrary. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 279p. $2.00. 
The new bookkeeper in an old established 
florist shop puts fresh life into both the 
town and the business through her interest 
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in people and growing things. Threads of 
mystery, comedy and Sandy's love story 
contribute to the appeal of this light recrea- 
tional reading for the young adolescent. 


WaALbEcK, THEODORE J. Jamba the 
Elephant. Viking, 1942. 224p. $2.00. 


Waldeck has a never ending supply of 
stories about the jungle. Two of them are 
White Panther and Lions on the Hunt. Now 
comes this one about an elephant. There 
had been an elephant hunt and Jamba was 
the best one of the lot according to Bomi 
but his elders said that Jamba would be 
hard to train. Bomi finally was the one 
to whom the elephant gave his allegiance 
and even Bomi loses that for a space of 
time. For grades 6-8. 


WoHLBERG, Mec. Little Bimbo and 


the Lion. John C. Winston, 1942. unp. 
$1.00. 

An animal fantasy, illustrated in color 
with eyes that move, windows that open 


and the kind of pop-ups little children like. 


Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. 
Pigeons. Albert Whitman, 1942. 47p. 
50c. 


Another of the Elementary Science Read- 
ers compiled by the W. P. A. Writers Pro- 
gram of Pa. The vocabulary has been 
checked against standard lists and the sub- 
ject matter has been tested by authorities. 


Education and Psychology 


BeverLy, Bert I. In Defense of 
Children. John Day, c1941. 233p. $2.00. 


The idea of mental health is given real 
meaning and reduced to such terms that 
parents and teachers can understand its sig- 
nificance. Also, they can see how they can 
do something about it. 


BOETTIGER, ELIZABETH F. Your Child 
Meets the World Outside. D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1941. 179p. $2.00. 


The book is designed to meet the needs 
of thoughtful parents for help in clarifying 
their own thinking toward a philosophy for 
living in family groups in a machine age 
and for help in work-out techniques of re- 
producing that ideal in the minds of chil- 
dren for whom they are responsible. It is 
a book which might well serve as a text in 
P. T. A. groups, in Church Schools and 
Women’s Clubs. 


BREWER, WALDO LYLE. Factors Af- 
fecting Student Achievement and 
Change in a Physical Science Survey 
Course. Teachers college, Columbia 
univ., 1943. 78p. $1.60. (Contribu- 
tion to education No. 868.) 


Pre-tests of students who take a survey 
course in physical science, predict with a 
good deal of accuracy the final marks and 
examination scores they will make after 
taking the course. Also, those who have 
once taken the course and later repeat it 
show little further change. Change in 
opinions seem to demand direct attention 
rather than following from the added in- 
formation. 
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Briccs, THOMAS, ed. The Emotion- 
alized Attitudes. Teachers college, 


Columbia univ,., 1940. 107p. 90c. 
Occasionally a teacher who is also a 
prominent writer and lecturer capitalizes 


on his connections with his graduate stu- 
dents and with those students summarizes 
the high-lights of his experiences. This is 
precisely what Professor Briggs and a oop 
of his graduate students have done wit 
respect to a subject in which many people 
are interested. 


Chicago. University. Dept. of edu- 
cation. Conference for administrative 
officers of public and private schools. 
The School and the Urban Commu- 
nity. University of Chicago press, 
1942. 243p. $2.00. Proceedings of 
the 11th annual conference. 


This is a report of the fifteen papers read 
at the Eleventh Annual Conference of Ad- 
ministrative Officers. The papers deal with 
the nature, scope and utilization of com- 
munity resources. Helpful suggestions are 
made for improvement of community life, 
school personnel and community study. 


Corey, STEPHEN M. AND OTHERS. Gen- 
eral Education in the American High 
School. Scott, Foresman, c1942. 319p. 
$2.25. 


Acquaintance with the ideas in this book 
was made prior to its publication, and with 
ten of its fourteen authors, including its 
editor, during significant parts of their 
(and the reviewer's) growing-up periods. 
It is a worth-while book. 


DANIEL, WALTER GREEN. The Read- 
ing Interests and Needs of Negro 
Freshmen Regarding Social Science 
Materials. Teachers college, Colum- 
bia univ., 1942. 128p. $1.60. (Con- 
tribution to education No. 862.) 


This book is an attempt to determine what 
materials relating to the social sciences 
should be made available for general read- 
ing of freshmen in a Negro college or uni- 
versity. The findings are based on a com- 
prehension check list for use in the study. 
It shows that in general the Negro students 
prefer to read books by and about Negroes 
and are more interested in sociological top- 
ics than in books of fiction or governmental 
structure. The study is well done and the 
story is interesting. 


EGGERTSEN, CLAUDE AND Goop, WAR- 
REN R., comps. Current Viewpoints in 
Education. Univ. of Michigan, Bureau 
of educational reference and research, 
1942. 202p. 


This volume _ consists 
articles from the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin which deal 
with such topics as instruction, administra- 
tion and school subjects. The book un- 
doubtedly contains some articles of interest 
to every educational worker but it would 
be difficult to determine its usefulness to 
any particular individual without consulting 
the table of contents. 


of sixty selected 
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EVENDEN, E. S, AND Butts, R. FREE- 
MAN. Columbia University Coopera- 
tive Program for the Pre-Service Ed- 
ucation of Teachers. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1942. 120p. $1.85. 


This presents adequately and compactly 
the organization and achievement of the co- 
operative program undertaken by Barnard 
College, Columbia College and Teachers Col- 
lege in behalf of the pre-service education 
of teachers as a part of a significant project 
sponsored in twenty colleges by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Educational Pub- 
licity. Harper, 1943. 320p. $3.00. 

Recommended to every college and school 
executive, this book is a “must” for the 
director of educational publicity. It ex- 
plains the importance of a publicity pro- 
gram and outlines desirable set-ups for 
schools. Pioneering in a new field, the au- 
thor has done a good job. Perhaps he feels 
a little too keenly the necessity of proving 
his point. Department heads would find 
the opening and closing chapters profitable. 


GILMoRE, MARQUIS ELLSWorRTH. Ex- 
emplifying Good Classroom Methods 
and Procedures. Christopher pub. 
house, c1941. 282p. $3.00. 


Practical suggestions and outlines for 
those responsible for practice teaching. 


Gorpon, LELAND J. Consumers in 
Wartime. Harper, 1943. 154p. $1.75. 


In many ways, the war has made it neces- 
sary to use greater care in the choice, _ 
chase, and use of goods and services. ev- 
eral authorities on consumer education, re- 
cognizing this need, have recently written 
little volumes on wartime buying. Mr. Gor- 
don’s book is an excellent primer of con- 
sumption in times of peace.as well as in 
the present emergency. It is clear, authori- 
tative, and easy to read. 


Luecké, EpitHa. Factors Related to 
Children’s Participation in Certain 
Types of Home Activity. Teachers 
college, Columbia univ., 1941. 103p. 
$1.60. (Contribution to education No. 

What children do in helping at home and 
their attitude toward such help is the prob- 
lem of this study. The approach is inter- 
esting and the findings indicate that the 
school has a responsibility in this matter. 


The study is of significance to teachers and 
curriculum workers as well as to parents. 


National conference on research in 
English. Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades, Scott. Foresman, c1941. 80p. 
80c. (9th research bulletin of the Na- 
tional conference on research in Eng- 
lish). 

A very suggestive and constructive treat- 
ment of the program of reading in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. An excel- 
lent selective bibliography is found in the 


bulletin giving guidance for further reading 
and study in this field. 


N. Y. (City) Bd. of education. Com- 


mittee for study of the care and edu- 

cation of physically handicapped chil- 

dren. Acoustically Handicapped Chil- 

— N. Y., Board of education, 1941. 
p. 


Gives brief history of development of ed- 
ucational program for deaf children in New 
York Public Schools, together with discus- 
sion of types and causes of deafness fol- 
lowed by presentation of results of compre- 
hensive tests of hearing among school pop- 
ulation. The findings of one study involving 
643,318 children are reported. A descriptive 
report of the elementary school for the 
deaf is given indicating the organization, the 
program of work, the qualifications of the 
teaching force, the curriculum and the pro- 
gram of vocational guidance. 


NutTTa.., L. JOHN, Jr. Teacher. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 163p. $1.75 


The significance of the way of life of 
teachers as individuals in their communi- 
ties is clearly and sympathetically present- 
ed. The effect of insecurity, low living 
standards, and restricted social activities 
on the quality of instruction children receive 
is clearly shown. Particularly recommended 
for P. T. A. group study. 


SAvER, Louis W. From Infancy 
Through Childhood. Harper, c1942. 
200p. $2.00. 


A physician’s advice on child care that 
will prove its value to mothers. The tech- 
nical knowledge of the doctor is mingled 
with practical knowledge and good, hard, 
common sense. 


STRAIN, FRANCES Bruce. Your Child, 
His Family and Friends. D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1943. 210p. $2.00. 


This book gives many good and practical 
suggestions which should help parents and 
teachers to understand the problems of the 
young child and to guide his development 
intelligently. 


VICKERY, WILLIAM E. AND COLE, 
STEWART G. Intercultural Education 
in American Schools. Harper, 1943. 
214p. $2.00. (Problems of race and 
culture in American education No. 1). 


This book fills an urgent need of teachers 
and school administrators in acquiring a 
better understanding of race and cultural 
relations which is more important now than 
ever before, since we are one of the allied 
nations composed of so many races and na- 
tionalities. It offers cultural approach to 
education, toward democracy, organization 
of classroom materials, important concepts 
and techniques of teaching intercultural ed- 
veation to pupils and to community groups. 
It is an interesting and valuable book for 
teachers of all grade levels. 


WASHBURN, RUTH WENDELL. Children 
Have Their Reasons. D. Appleton- 
Century, 1942. 257p. $2.00. 


A remarkable combination of common 
sense and of modern child psychology. Such 
a combination should be more common than 
it is. If the psychologist will pay particular 
attention to the common sense and the 
parents to the psychology, this book will 
serve a very useful purpose. 
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WEILL, IRma. About Tom. 


workshop press, 1941. 96p. 


Written with sympathetic understanding 
of the significance of many apparently 
minor incidents, these samples of children’s 
life will prove an inspiration and aid to 
—— who seek to understand small chil- 
ren. 


Island 
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WIEMAN, REGINA Westcott. Does 
Your Child Obey? Harper, c1943. 128p. 
$1.25. 


The author gives very specific examples 
of the problem of obedience as it occurs 
in the average family. Her clear study 
shows how the problem takes place in each 
stage of the child's life and should be very 
helpful to young parents and teachers. 


Health and Physical Education 


_DENGEL, VERONICA, Personality Un- 
limited. John C. Winston, c1943. 495p. 
$3.00. 

This kind of a book should be in every 
school library. It tells how to care for the 
details of manner and person. Young folks 
are interested in such things and frequently 
do foolish and harmful things. Miss Dengel 
tells the proper things to do. 


Literature 


ABBOTT, JANE. Yours for the Asking. 


J. B. Lippincott, 1943. 309p. $2.00. 
The triangle becomes a quadrangle in 
this story of a preacher in the hills, his 


wife, his feminine friend and coadjutor, 
and her friend. The ending is just as the 
most gentle reader would wish it. 


CRABB, ALFRED LELAND. Supper at 
the Maxwell House, Bobbs-Merrill, 
c1943. 372p. $2.50. 


A continuation of the story of Nashville 
begun in Dinner at Belmont and carried in 
this novel into the sorrowful days of Re- 
construction. The courage of the people 
in the slow rebuilding of the pattern of 
their lives is the theme of the plot. The 
elegant Maxwell House becomes the symbol 
of their success. The author, editor of the 
Peasopy JOURNAL, is a narrator of skill and 
an historian of exactitude and sympathy. 
The result is a novel of interest and power. 


FoLMSBEE, BEULAH. A Little History 
of The Horn-Book. Boston, The Horn 
book, inc., c1942. 57p. $1.50. 

The outstanding work on the hornbook is 
that by Tuer, The History of The Horn-Book 
which was published in 1897. It has long 
been out of print and indeed has become a 
collector’s item. This little book comes as 
a real contribution to everyone interested 
in the history of children’s books or indeed 
to everyone who finds charm in the quaint 
and curious. A history of Battledores is 
also included. Illustrations are facsimiles 
of horn-books and one of the Royal Battle- 
dore on paper suggesting the flowery and 
gilt paper used by John Newbery. 


STOVALL, FLoyp. American Idealism. 
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a of Oklahoma press, 1943. 235p. 
$2.75. 


Traces with illuminating insight the rise 
and decline of idealism in American lit- 
erature concluding that the same forces 
which “pulled down the old idealism promise 
to raise up the new,” for, “idealism is not 
a theory or a fact which the mind possesses, 
but a quality of the mind itself.” 


Van Doren, Cart, Mutiny in Jan- 
uary. Viking press, 1943. 288p. $3.50. 


The hardships of our Revolutionary sol- 
diers seem vague and unimportant to many. 
Mr. Van Doren makes them very real and 
shows their consequences. The mutiny, its 
causes and the way in which it was han- 
dled, serve as a basis for better understand- 
ing of the price at which our freedom has 
been won. The book is excellent for sup- 
plementary reading in history courses or 
for general reading. 


WooLicoTT, ALEXANDER, ed. As You 
Were. Viking press, 1943. 655p. $2.50. 


Such a portable library of American prose 
and poetry assembled for the armed forces 
should bring the reader relief and relaxa- 
tion, and if prominently displayed at the 
right time, so thinks the ve non inter- 
ference from any A delightful col- 
lection! It contains one letter that’s price- 
less humor in any man’s language. 


Science and Mathematics 


Arey, Cuartes K. Elementary 
School Science for the Air Age. A 
teachers’ guide. Macmillan, 1942. 
145p. 72c. (Air-age education series). 

This is one of the volumes of the Air- 
Age education series. The text is written 
in an appropriately simple manner. The il- 
lustrations are bountiful, cleverly designed 
and become a vital part of the book. Boys, 
especially, will find that it answers many 
of their questions. 


BarGER, CLARENCE G. Automative 
Mechanics-I. American book ©co., 
c1943. 166p. $1.12. 


This book is an elementary treatment of 
the principles of the operation of the auto- 
mobile and the basic mechanism thereof. 
High lights are unusually instructive dia- 
grams, plentiful illustrations and good dis- 
cussion questions at the end of each chap- 
ter. Suggested demonstrations and labora- 
tory experiments make the book well 
adapted for a general, practical, beginning 
course. 


Carnegie-Illinois steel corporation. 
Fundamentals of Electricity. American 
book co., c1943. 194p. $1.16. (Train- 
ing for victory). 

A well presented elementary non-technical 
discussion of electricity, dealing with direct 
and alternating currents. Well illustrated 
by pictures as well as diagrams. 


Harrow, BENJAMIN. Textbook | 
Biochemistry, 3rd. ed. rev. 
Saunders, 1943. 537p. $4.00. 


Twenty-five chapters of concise, compre- 
hensive information covering the entire 
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field. The text is particularly valuable for 
reference as to chemical structural formulas 
of a very large number of plant and animal 
tissues, secretions, and products. This is 
especially valuable in respect to the newer 
hormones, enzymes, an similar bodies. 
Structural equations show the course of 
metabolic processes clearly. Diagrams and 
photographs are used where helpful. 


TALBOT-BootH, E. C. Merchant 
Ships, 1942. Macmillan, 1942. $19.00. 


This book contains over 900 half-time illus- 
trations and 2400 line drawings of ships and 
700 line ——- of House Flags and 1500 
line drawings funnels for recognition of 
over 35 nations with good glossaries, list of 
ship builders, ete. There is a section on 
German aircraft recognition silhouettes. The 
author is a recognized authority on ships. 


Wiuiams, R. E. aAnpd_ SCARLOTT, 
CuHarLES A. Radio-I. American book 
co., c1943, 132p. $1.04. (Training 
for victory). 


A good elementary discussion of the fun- 
damental principles of radio. These are 
prenener in a nontechnical manner. Giving 

istorical background, also fundamentals of 
electricity and magnetism. Contains a good 
glossary of radio and electrical terms. 


Zim, HERBERT S. Air Navigation. 
Harcourt, Brace, c1943. 324p. $3.00. 


Presenting a clear discussion of maps 
weather instruments used by navigators o: 
the airways and the rules by which they 
—— Superior reading for air-minded 
you 


Social Studies 


BowMan, Mary JEAN AND BaACcu, 
GeoRGE LELAND. Economic Analysis 
and Public Policy. Prentice-Hall, 
1943. 935p. $4.50. 


The book is written in the nature of a 
one volume text on economic principles 
and problems. It is well and clearly written, 
has numerous graphs and ample tables to 
bear out the words of the text. Emphasis 
is given to certain fields of economics, while 
others of equal importance are omitted. The 
anere love to use new terms, such as 
oligopoly, oligopsony and monopsonistic, 
whic ada nothing of value. 


Broprick, ALAN HouGHTon. North 
— Oxford univ. press, 1943. 98p. 
$1.25 

A sketch of the historical and geographi- 
cal background of North Africa including 
a discussion of the social and economic con- 
ditions with special emphasis on its stra- 
tegic significance. 


Bunce, ARTHUR C. The Economics 
of Soil Conservation. Iowa State col- 
lege press, 1942. 227p. $3.00. 


A pioneer work, the first book-length 
treatment of a neglected aspect of conser- 
vation. Too theoretical and difficult for 
= use or for college classes in conser- 
vation 


CaRMAN. Harry J. AND LUTHIN, 
REINHARD H. Lincoln and the Patron- 
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age. Coiumbia univ. press, 1943. 375p. 
$4.50. 

Additional proof that Lincoln did not 


shake off the character of a gum-shoe poli- 
tician when he became president is found 
in this study of the Civil War president as 
a spoilsman. He was certainly “practical” 
in using the patronage to hold together the 
factions of his adm*uistration who quar- 
reled and fought for their own interests. 
While dimming somewhat the legendary 
Lincoln, this thorough and scholarly (and 
far from anti-Lincoln) study is an important 
contribution in bringing to light the real 
man, who emerges, if not a greater states- 
man, at least a greater man. The book is 
surprisingly readable, despite its battery 
of citations. 


CorFrIN, RoBerT P, TRISTRAM. Prim- 
¢ for America. Macmillan, 1943. 166p. 
2.00. 


This set of informal jingles or ballads, 
presents samples of American life. Almost 
everything is there, from chewing tobacco 
to Carrie Nation. Permeating the entire 
book is an evident assumption of pride and 
belief in all that is American. 


CraF, JOHN R. Army Selectee’s 
Handbook, Stanford univ. press, 
c1943. 79p. 75c. 


Every high school and college library 
should have a copy of this booklet. It 
tells in simple, straight forward style exact- 
ly what men entering the army may expect, 
what they should take with them and how 
they should conduct themselves. It is use- 
ful for those entering the service, their 
families and friends. 


Curtis, ANNA L. Stories of the Un- 
derground Railroad. Island workshop 
press, 1941. 115p. $1.75, 

A sympathetic description of the various 
phases of assistance given to fleeing slaves 
who were escaping to Canada or northern 
states. Stories are largely taken from ac 
tivities of Quakers and free Negroes. Of 
equal interest to juvenile and adult readers. 


Devany, ELEANOR C. Latin Amer- 
ica. Teachers college, Columbia, 1943. 
67p. 60c. (Practical suggestions for 
teaching). 

A source book of materials to aid teachers 
in presenting Latin America to their stu- 
dents. The selections have been used in 
actual work with children. ‘They should 
be highly suggestive to teachers who wish 
to guide children in an adventure in inter- 
cultural understanding.” 


EBERLING, E. J. Unemployment Com- 
pensation and the Post-War Period. 
Vanderbilt univ. press, 1942. 50p. 
50c. (Papers of the Institute of re- 
search and training in the social sci- 
ences, Vanderbilt Univ. No. 4). 


The pamphlet gives a_ summarization of 
the principal economic features of unem- 
ployment compensation. While the dis- 
cussion is general in nature it emphasizes 
the act as it operates in Tennessee. 


wisely asks whether the present funds col- 
lected are adequate to meet possible de- 
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mands that may follow the ending of the 
present war. 


GREENE, LORENZO JOHNSTON. The 
Negro in Colonial New England, 1620- 
1776. Columbia univ. press, 1942. 
404p. $4.50. 


This volume is a scholarly portrayal of 
Negro slave life in Colonial New England. 
It probably represents the first comprehen- 
sive treatment of the Negro in the Puritan 
colonies, including slave trade and its social, 
religious, political and economic repercus- 
sions. It is an exceptional book throughout, 
challenging one’s interest and thought 


GRUIN, FREDERICK. America’s Battle- 
fronts. Foreign policy assn., ¢c1943. 
96p. 25c. (Headline books No. 38). 


Thirty-two thumb-nail sketches of areas 
where American troops are stationed. These 
sketches are grouped under five headings: 
Guarding the Pacific, The North Atlantic, 
Africa and Eastward, India and China, and 
the Southwest Pacific. 


HERMAN, STEWART W., JR. It’s Your 
ry We Want. Harper, c1943. 315p. 


Based on ten years experience of Ameri- 
can pastor in Berlin and an attache of the 
American Embassy, this book strikingly pre- 
sents the conviction that Nazism is a drive 
for the souls of individual men and women 
in every walk of life. Appendix I includes 
the 39-Point Plan of the National Reich 
Church. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES S. Patterns of 
Negro Segregation. Harper, c1943. 
332p. $3.50. 


This volume is a part of the general study 
of the Negro in the United States, announced 
by the President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in 1938, stating that Dr. Karl G. Myrdal 
of the University of Sweden had been se- 
lected to direct the study. Dr. Myrdal chose 
about twenty American students of the 
Negro race to prepare memoranda on vari- 
ous important aspects of Negro life. Pat- 
terns of Negro Segregation, one of the Mon- 
ographs being published in advance of the 
complete report, is doubtless the most com- 

rehensive study of the subject ever pub- 
ished, and represents authentic source 
materials compiled by Dr. Johnson and his 
staff which (1) will lead to a better un- 
derstanding of Negro-White conflict and, 
therefore, to better race relations, and (2) 
will furnish long needed documented source 
materials for authors of textbooks, library 
books, and magazine articles. 


KaHN, JOAN. To Meet Miss Long. 
J. B. Lippincott, 1943. 250p. $2.00. 


If you have forgotten about teen age girls, 
this will remind you. If you are wondering 
about some of them now, this will help you 
understand. A story more about children 
than for them. 


LARDNER, JOHN. Southwest Passage. 
J. B. Lippincott, 1943. 302p. $3.00. 


The impressions of a newspaper man 
about the war in the Pacific are presented 
pleasantly and with skill. Avoiding the 
monotony of a chronological story, he pre- 
sents informally the incidents that give the 
feel of things. Easy to read. 
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McFErRRAN, Doris. Careers in Re- 
tailing for Young Women. E. P. Dut- 


ton, 1943. 217p. $2.50. 


Young women who wish to enter a field of 
work which has great promise now and in 
the post war period, should read this book 
as an inspirational guide to mapping a 
career in retailing. The writer gives such 
a factual, comprehensive picture, each phase 
of retailing can be recognized for its worth 
to the reader. An excellent bibliography 
provides much source material of a spe- 
cialized nature. The book makes pleasant 
reading for anyone, because of its light, 
entertaining style, and because it touches 
an everyday side of living. 


MOTHERWELL, H1rRAM. The Peace We 
Fight For. Harper, c1943. 281p. $3.00. 


This work attempts to set forth some of 
the problems that the American people 
will face at the conclusion of the military 
phases of the present conflict. The proposed 
reconstruction program is based on the 
premise that the Axis will not win the war. 
Time alone can evaluate the wisdom of the 
proposed plans of reconstruction. 


Nevins, ALLAN AND COMMAGER, 
Henry STEELE. America, the Story of 


Free People. Little, Brown, 1943. 
507p. $3.00. 
This work is a simple narrative history 


of the American people. It avoids the prob- 
lem approach and is comparatively free of 
social criticism. Important events of our 
national development are treated in a clear 
and concise manner. It is written for adult 
readers but many high school pupils can 
enjoy it. 


Po.iock, ELIZABETH R. Yes, Ma’am! 
J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 172p. $1.75. 


Story of the activities of a WAC from 
the day she boards the train for basic 
training camp to the day she applies for 
admission to officers candidate school. Even 
though the book is in letter form it is 
well done and the girl, a most extraordi- 
nary individual. Her letters are not only 
full of information but delightful reading. 


REDMOND, JUANITA. I Served on 
a. J. B. Lippincott, c1943. 165p. 
1.75 


The author tells in a simple, but dra- 
matic form some of the experiences which 
the nurses, doctors and soldiers faced while 
serving in that war area. The spirit of 
service predominates over everything else. 
She tells without bitterness, the daily hap- 
penings, the indescribable human suffering 
and the hardships they were forced to en- 
dure. She describes nursing activities as 
carried on in hastily and FE ns equipped 
hospitals in the jungles; working under 
strain with enemy bombers flying overhead; 
of transferring patients to safer areas; of 
setting up a hospital in a tunnel; how they 
watched dwindling sunplies of food, drugs 
and material become smaller and smaller— 
a simple recital of the way it happened. 


STuRMTHAL, ApoLtr. The Tragedy of 


European Labor, 1918-1939. Columbia 
univ. press, 1943. 389p. $3.50. 


An interesting discussion presenting the 
author's point of view of why labor failed 











1943) 


to maintain itself or prevent World War II. 
He writes much about democracy, but holds 
to the European’s idea of democracy, not 
the American point of view. Admittedly a 
book of propaganda, leaning toward a “‘dic- 
tatorship” of the masses. 


Tax institute. Wartime Problems of 
State and Local Finance. Tax insti- 
tute, c1943. 267p. $2.50. 


A discussion of some of the current socio- 
economic problems arising out of the enor- 
mously large governmental expenditures. No 

articularly valuable cntributions are made. 

he subject of “Bond Exemption” from 
taxes by Paul Studenski very poorly pre- 
sented. Many gratuitous statements made 
which could not be substantiated. 


Wates, H. G. Q. Years of Blind- 
osep Thos. Y. Crowell, 1943. 332p. 
.00. 


A picture of the changes which have tak- 
en place in the East during the last two de- 
cades. The author entirely at home in the 
French, British and Dutch colonies and 
Asia contrasts these countries’ policies. He 
points out the ruggedness and ruthlessness 
that built these Asiatic empires and also 
the weaknesses that led to their disintegra- 
tion. He traces the infiltration of the Japa- 
nese. This is no cursory travel book, but a 
careful study of the Asiatic question by a 
shrewd thinker and government official, 
who has lived there for years. 


WILDES, Harry EMERSON. Twin Riv- 
ers. Farrar & Rinehart, c1943. 390p. 
$2.50. (The rivers of America). 

In this account of the Raritan and Passaic 
Rivers is much of the human drama of 
northern New Jersey, from the pioneer days 
to the present role of the area as a part 
of the New York metropolitan district. 


_ Witcus, A. Curtis. Latin America 
in Maps. Barnes & Noble, c1943. 330p. 
$1.25. 

An atlas of maps showing a series of re- 
lated events. It has been prepared so that 
it may be used in conjunction with any 
other aids and with any text in the field 
of Latin American affairs. 


Writers’ program. North Carolina. 
Raleigh, Capital of North Carolina. 
Raleigh sesquicentennial commission, 
1942. 170p. $1.00. (American guide 
series). 

An interesting account of the history of 
the city of Raleigh, North Carolina, includ- 
ing its educational facilities, religion, music, 
art, newspapers and periodicals and points 
= —- A rather full chronology is in- 
cluded. 


Texts and Workbooks 


Branco, MARGERY AND O’DONNELL, 
Maset, The Five-And-A-Half Club. 
Row, Peterson, c1942. 256p. 96c. 
(Alice and Jerry books). 


A parallel reader for third grade to fol- 
low basal reader of the “Alice and Jerry 
series.” Total of 114 new words introduced 
in 254 pages of content. Topics relate to 
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vacation activities in a variety of social 
situations. 


Burke, W. J. anD Howe, WILL D. 
American Authors and Books, 1640- 
$5.00 Gramercy pub. co., 1943. 858p. 
5.00. 


An excellent, concise handbook of facts 
on American literature, useful to teacher 
and student alike. It answers dozens of 
questions that may come up in a day’s read- 
ing. It includes information about authors, 
novels, plays, poems, essays, short stories, 
famous literary characters, magazines, clubs, 
publishers, definition of terms and many 
other related subjects. It is a good one 
volume reference book to own. 


GATES, THEODORE J. AND WRIGHT, 
AusTIN, eds. College Prose. D. C. 
Heath, c1942. 565p. $2.00. 

This collection of essays is another an- 
thology designated as models for the study 
of style and to stimulate thought. The fif- 
ty-seven selections, largely contemporary 
are grouped around such pertinent head- 
ings as “The American Scene,” “The World 


Crisis,” “Men and Machines” and “Words 
and Writing.” The many different types of 
subject matter should provide the indi- 


vidual teacher with a wide range of selec- 
tion. 


Haser, Tom B. A Writer’s Hand- 
book of American Usage. Longmans, 
Green, c1942. 152p. $1.00. 


As the title suggests, this is a handbook 
to describe the American language. It is 
divided into three parts: “The Forms of 
Words,” “From Words to Sentences,” and 
“From Sentences to Paragraphs.” Especial- 
ly good is the part given to spelling. 


Hayakawa, S. I. Language in Ac- 
tion. Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 243p. 
$2.00. 


A book that endeavors to apply semantic 
principles to our everyday use of language 
so that we treat words as instruments for 
thinking, talking. listening, reading, and 
writing. Applications are made by means 
of reports, contexts, connotations, etc. 


HEFFERNAN, HELEN; HARPER, WIL- 
HELMINA; AND WULFING, GRETCHEN. 
Sails Set for Treasure Land. Benj. 
H. Sanborn, c1941. 424p. $1.16. (Gold- 
en road to reading series). 


The second in the series of intermediate 
grade reading texts. Contains literary type 
materials of fourth grade level selected from 
modern children’s authors. Following units 
of reading matter exercises are presented 
to develop various basic skills that are 
needed in reading. 


Lennes, N. J. A Second Course in 
Algebra. Rev. ed. Macmillan, 1943. 
522p. $1.80. 


This book gives sufficient explanations, 
illustrative and practice material in each 
chapter for many students to make progress 
with little or no help. Each chapter con- 
tains a cumulative review as well as a 
chapter review. The exercises are organ- 
ized on the basis of difficulty and an 
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abundance of material will be found for 
each ability level. Much attention is given 
to reasoning things out. 


MADRIGAL, MARGARITA AND MADRIGAL, 
Ezequias. An Invitation to Spanish. 
Simon & Schuster, 1943. 196p. $1.50. 


This book is ingenious, interesting and 
highly pedagogical. The ease with which 
students are launched into the Spanish lan- 
guage (pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar, 
etc.) makes one wonder what evil genius 
has so long presided over the destinies of 
international understanding through lan- 
guage. 


OSTEYEE, GEORGE. Mathematics in 
Aviation. Macmillan, 1942, 186p. 64c. 
(Air-age education series). 


This book contains a scarcity of exercises 
related to aviation. It should prove useful 
as source material and as a supplementary 
text for classes of the junior and senior high 
school level. There are some interesting 
applications of geometry in aeronautics. 


PERSCHBACHER, OLGA AND WILDE, 
DorotHy. America Speaking. Scott, 
Foresman, c1943. 469p. $1.60. 


This text was designed to meet the needs 
of the new accelerated senior high school 
program in American literature. It is a 
text of sufficient length for a term of one 
semester and is composed largely of material 
of a patriotic nature. 


RvE, ELoIse, comp. Subject Index to 
Books for Primary Grades. American 
library assn., 1943. 236p. $2.50. 

This is the new edition of Miss Rue’s 
Subject index to primers. It is really more 
than that for she has included many trade 
books this time. The same subject arrange- 
ment is used and the book will be an abso- 


(July 


lute necessity in every elementary school 
and children’s library. 

SPENCER, PAUL R.; JOHNSON, Wo. H.; 
AND ROBINSON, THOMAS E. Progress on 
Reading Roads. Lyons and Carnahan, 
c1942. 556p. $1.48. 


An exercise book designed to improve 
ability to read and study. Contains exer- 
cises and suggestions for reading to improve 
rate, increase vocabulary, reading for spe- 
cific purposes, the use of reference materials 
and the use of special types of reading 
materials, as maps, graphs, charts, cartoons. 
etc. The reading matter is selected from 
various types of content. Effectiveness of 
use dependent upon urge of the user or 
stimulation of the guide. 


Wuirte, C. LANGDON AND FoscuE, Ep- 
wIn J. Regional Geography of Anglo- 
America. Prentice-Hall, 1943. 898p. 
$4.75. 

In this college text, America north of the 
Rio Grande is divided into twenty regions, 


each clearly described. One of the two or 
three best books in this field. 


Witson, C..C.; BAKER, C. B.; AB- 
BoTT, P. J.; AND ALMACK, J. C. Our 
Good Health. 68c. Healthy and Hap- 
py. 72c. Everyday Health. 76c. Health 
at Home and School. 84c. Health at 
Work and Play. 88c. Growing Health- 
fully. 92c. Bobbs-Merrill, 1942. 6 
vols. (American health series). 

This series of health readers for grades 
1-6 are well adapted for the children whose 
level they are intended. Introduces the 
child to health and safety at home, school, 
work and play. The illustrations are most 


attractive and do much in aiding the pupil 
in his study. 





We solicit your orders 








OUR BEST-SELLER OF THE SUMMER 


SUPPER AT THE MAXWELL HOUSE 
A Novel of Recaptured Nashville — $2.50 


By A, * CRABB Author of 


DINNER AT BELMONT 
A Novel of Captured Nashville — $2.50 


R. M. MILLS’ BOOKSTORE 


710 Church Street — Nashville, Tennessee 


Add 6c per book postage 


























“a 7 T + 4 
YUU MAY WONDER 
1 1 
why the American Railroads do not provide the 
accommodations and give the “on-time” performance 


to which you have been so long accustomed—the 
answer Is: 


We Are al War 


There are approximately 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars and 17,500 
passenger coaches in railroad service. 
Pullmans and 2,625 coaches 








Of these, approximately 2,720 


are continuously engaged in moving 
troops, and our armed forces have first call on all the rest. 





Passenger traffic on the N.C. & St. L. Ry. is now approximately 
five times as much as prevailed before Pearl Harbor. 

Our dining cars are over-taxed, and essentia! materials cannot 
be spared for building new ones. 


Frequently the movement of scheduled passenger trains must be 


subordinated to troop trains and to freight trains carrying munitions, 
war materials, gasoline and fuel oil. 


Many experienced employees are serving with the armed forces. 
It is impossible quickly to train men to replace them, and to fill new 
positions created to handle increased traffic. 

We are trying to do our part in successfully handling the biggest 
transportation job in the history of the world. We believe our friends 
will graciously accept the inconveniences caused by things beyond 
our control. After all, they are small compared with the sacrifices of 
our Soldiers, Sailors and Marines on Bataan, in the Solomons, and on 
other far-flung battle fronts in this war for freedom. 





The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


TO AND FROM 
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Four Tew Professional Book 
~7 OUr ew {~ rofyesstona OORS 


Caswell’s 

EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Leonard, Miles & Van der Kar’s 

THE CHILD AT HOME AND SCHOCL—List Price 
Headley & Foster's 

OBSERVATIONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN— 

(A Manual for Teachers)—List Price 


List Price $2.50 


$3.60 


$1.50 
Pierce's 

DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM—List Price $2.50 
e 


For further information concerning these significant and out- 


standing books for teachers and prospective teachers, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 
300 Pike Street 











TEACHING THE 


CHILD TO READ 
By Bond & Bond 


The authors of the highly suc- 
cessful Developmental Reading 
in High School now offer an 
up-to-date, thoroughly practi- 
cal text on reading methods 
for the elementary teacher 
They have done much research 
in reading methods and are 
thoroughly conversant with 
the best modern practices 
Their new book is detailed, 
clear and very practical, and 
should be most helpful to the 
practicing teacher as well as 
to the teacher in training 

Published July 13th $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave.. New York—11 











‘Books 


WHOLESALE 


* 


Any Book in Print 
Especially Library 
and Educational Books 


NEW BOOKS ONLY 


Tennessee Book Company 
Mildred Howell Rosworth 
Mgr. of Library Dept 
Nashville 


Tennessee 

















